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Can  We  Talk  about  It? 

by  Thomas  W.  Gillespie 


The  President  of  the  Seminary , Thomas  W. 
Gillespie,  delivered  this  Opening  Convoca- 
tion Address  in  Miller  Chapel  on  September 
14,  1993. 


Meeting  in  Orlando,  Florida,  last  June,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.)  called  upon  its  presbyteries  and  congre- 
gations to  engage  in  a three-year  study  and  discussion  of  homosexuality.  I 
assume  that  the  theological  schools  of  this  denomination  are  included  in 
that  call.  If  so,  then  seminaries  have  a leadership  role  in  this  discussion.  For 
homosexuality  is  an  issue  that  requires  theological  understanding  in  the 
Church,  and  where  will  such  understanding  come  from  if  not  the  Church’s 
theological  institutions?  But  can  we  provide  it?  Can  we  talk  about  it?  Can 
we  talk  about  it  openly  and  honestly?  Can  we  discuss  it  personally  and 
compassionately  rather  than  politically  and  judgmentally?  Perhaps  even 
more  importantly,  can  we  talk  about  it  in  a way  that  will  teach  us  how 
Christian  people  make  up  their  theological  minds  on  difficult  matters?  Our 
faculty  and  administration  and  Student  Government  Association  all  hope 
that  we  can.  Yet  it  will  not  be  easy — for  a variety  of  reasons. 

I 

It  will  not  be  easy  because  homosexuality  is  a controversial  issue,  both  in 
our  society  and  in  the  church,  and  many  Christians  feel  that  controversy 
represents  a failure  of  ecclesial  peace  and  unity.  Theological  controversy  is 
particularly  unwelcome  because  it  has  in  fact  fractured  the  Christian  com- 
munity again  and  again  over  the  centuries.  Does  not  the  apostle  Paul  for  this 
reason  exhort  the  Corinthians  “that  all  of  you  agree  and  that  there  be  no 
dissensions  among  you,  but  that  you  be  united  in  the  same  mind  and  the 
same  judgment”  (1  Cor.  1:10)?  Indeed,  he  does,  and  we  ourselves  live  under 
that  apostolic  mandate. 

In  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians,  however,  Paul  himself  goes  to  the  mat  over 
a theological  issue  that  threatens  “the  truth  of  the  gospel.”  This  phrase — 
“the  truth  of  the  gospel” — occurs  twice  in  the  second  chapter  of  Galatians 
(w.  7 and  14).  The  first  time,  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  Titus  are  in  Jerusalem 
meeting  with  Peter,  James,  and  John — the  reputed  “pillars”  of  the  apostolic 
church.  Paul  lays  before  them  the  gospel  that  he  preaches  among  the 
Gentiles,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  who  is  sufficient  for  human  salvation 
without  the  proviso  that  Gentile  believers  also  observe  the  law  of  Moses.  As 
E.  P.  Sanders  argues  in  Paul  and  Palestinian  Judaism,  the  controversy  in 
Galatia  is  over  soteriology — the  question  of  the  conditions  that  determine 
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who  is  “included”  in  or  “excluded”  from  the  salvation  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ.1 
For  Paul  this  issue  entails  nothing  less  than  “the  truth  of  the  gospel,”  and  he 
tells  of  his  conflict  with  “false  brothers  and  sisters”  who  crashed  the  meeting 
in  an  effort  to  bring  Gentile  Christians  into  bondage  by  curtailing  the 
freedom  of  the  gospel.  Only  through  theological  disputation  was  Paul  able 
in  the  end  to  receive  the  imprimatur  of  his  law-free  gospel  from  those  of 
“repute.”  Which  suggests  that  being  “united  in  the  same  mind  and  the  same 
judgment”  is  a goal  that  is  achieved  on  occasion  only  by  hard-nosed  theo- 
logical arguments. 

The  second  time  the  phrase  “the  truth  of  the  gospel”  occurs  in  Galatians, 
Paul  is  in  Antioch  standing  eyeball-to-eyeball,  cheek-to-jowl  with  the  apos- 
tle Peter  in  a bitter  dispute  over  the  conditions  of  table  fellowship  in  a 
congregation  composed  of  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers.  “But  when 
Cephas  came  to  Antioch  I opposed  him  to  his  face,”  Paul  boldly  declares, 
“because  he  stood  condemned”  (2:11).  Now  that  kind  of  language  signals 
heavy-duty  conflict.  Unfortunately,  the  text  does  not  allow  Peter  to  voice 
his  side  of  the  argument.  But  to  hear  Paul  tell  it,  Peter’s  sudden  withdrawal 
from  the  integrated  table  fellowship  in  Antioch  was  a cowardly  action 
occasioned  by  his  fear  of  “the  circumcision  party”  but  caused  by  his  unwill- 
ingness to  “walk  straightforwardly  in  keeping  with  the  truth  of  the  gospel” 
(2:14).  Which  is  to  say  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel  not  only  imposes  itself 
upon  our  minds  in  quest  of  intellectual  acknowledgement  but  upon  our 
wills,  as  well,  in  quest  of  behavioral  obedience. 

Now  notice  that  each  of  these  recorded  apostolic  incidents  that  revolve 
around  controversy  over  “the  truth  of  the  gospel”  entails  an  issue  that 
resurfaces  in  the  contemporary  discussion  of  homosexuality.  In  Jerusalem 
the  issue  of  “inclusivity,”  as  we  term  it,  is  the  focus.  In  Antioch  the  focal 
issue  is  behavior  that  is  worthy  of  the  gospel.  Both  are  theological  issues  that 
call  for  theological  discernment  and  judgment  regarding  “the  truth  of  the 
gospel.”  I can  think  of  nothing  more  worthy  of  a controversy  within  the 
Christian  community  than  that. 

II 

Talking  about  it  will  not  be  easy  because  homosexuality  is  also  an  emo- 
tionally laden  subject.  It  has  been  since  first  it  surfaced  in  1975  as  an  issue 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church.  That  was  the  year  that  two  presbyteries,  New 
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York  City  and  Palisades,  overtured  the  General  Assembly,  requesting  “de- 
finitive guidance”  regarding  the  constitutional  propriety  of  ordaining  (in 
their  words)  “a  self-avowed,  practicing  homosexual”  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry. The  1975  Assembly,  meeting  in  Baltimore,  responded  in  a typical 
Presbyterian  manner  by  appointing  a task  force  to  study  the  issue  and  report 
its  findings  to  a later  Assembly.  That  report  came  to  the  San  Diego  Assem- 
bly in  1978. 

I was  a commissioner  that  year  from  the  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco.  At 
our  last  meeting  prior  to  the  Assembly,  the  pastor  of  a strong  church  in  the 
East  Bay  said  to  me,  “Good  luck!  We  tried  to  conduct  a six-week  study 
series  on  the  topic  and  had  to  abandon  it  because  of  its  emotional  volatility.” 
In  other  words,  the  members  of  that  congregation  could  not  even  talk  about 
it.  I can  tell  you  that  the  atmosphere  at  the  Assembly  that  year  was  equally 
unconducive  to  the  kind  of  theological  discussion  that  generates  more  light 
than  heat.  In  fact,  it  has  been  my  personal  experience  over  the  years  that  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  engage  in  serious  theological  debate  on  the  floor  of 
one  of  the  Church’s  governing  bodies  when  a controversial  issue  is  before 
the  house.  On  those  occasions,  people  have  come  to  vote  rather  than  to 
listen. 

Not  much  has  changed  since  the  1978  Assembly  gave  its  “definitive 
guidance”  that  a homosexual  person  may  be  ordained  to  public  office  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  but  not  one  who  engages  in  same-gender  sexual  activ- 
ity. This  ruling  has  now  been  redefined  by  the  1993  Assembly  as  an  “author- 
itative interpretation”  of  the  Church’s  constitution,  which  indicates  that  few 
minds  have  been  changed  in  the  intervening  fifteen  years.  What  has  changed 
is  the  emotional  level  of  the  debate,  with  people  on  both  sides  of  the  issue 
turning  up  the  volume  and  intensifying  the  political  pressure  upon  the 
Church.  Which  is  to  say  that  the  subject  is  increasingly  difficult  to  discuss 
among  people  of  opposing  points  of  view.  So  it  is  not  merely  a hypothetical 
question  when  I ask,  Can  we  talk  about  it? 

Ill 

Why  we  feel  so  strongly  about  homosexuality  depends  upon  our  percep- 
tion of  what  the  issue  is.  For  some  it  is  simply  people.  The  discussion  is  not 
about  an  abstraction  called  homosexuality  but  about  living  human  beings 
who  happen  to  have  a same-gender  sexual  orientation.  We  ourselves  might 
be  one  of  these  people,  or  they  may  be  members  of  our  family,  or  friends  we 
have  made  along  life’s  way.  As  a pastor,  I have  ministered  to  homosexual 
people,  counseled  with  them,  prayed  with  them,  and  sometimes  wept  with 
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them.  I have  agonized  with  mothers  and  fathers  who  were  trying  to  come  to 
terms  with  this  matter  when  it  involved  one  of  their  children.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  personal  nature  of  the  issue  influences  the  way  we  think 
about  it.  And  the  more  personal  a matter  it  is,  the  more  emotionally  in- 
volved we  become. 

For  others  the  issue  is  one  of  justice.  They  perceive  that  homosexual 
people  are  often  the  victims  of  social  and  political  oppression.  Feelings  run 
strong  these  days  about  justice  issues,  particularly  among  those  who  are 
oppressed  themselves  because  of  gender  or  racial  or  ethnic  differences. 
When  defined  this  way,  however,  there  is  little  if  any  room  for  discussion  of 
the  issue.  For  a political  definition  calls  for  political  action.  Such  a confron- 
tational approach,  of  course,  guarantees  a confrontational  response.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  talk  about  the  matter. 

Still  others  see  homosexuality  as  a moral  issue.  They  are  convinced  that 
our  Creator  intends  sexual  relations  between  men  and  women  in  monoga- 
mous, life-long  covenants  of  marriage,  and  that  same-gender  and  extra- 
marital sexual  relations  are  sinful.  That  may  sound  quaint  to  postmodern 
ears,  but  it  represents  a biblically  funded  moral  vision  that  has  captured  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  Christian  people  for  almost  two  thousand  years.  This  is 
the  tradition,  if  you  will,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  advocates  are 
passionate  about  its  defense  against  all  efforts  either  to  disregard  or  to 
reinterpret  it. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  these  various  ways  of  identifying  the  issue  are 
mutually  exclusive.  Clearly,  they  are  not.  The  best  representatives  on  both 
sides  of  the  argument  combine  all  three  concerns.  They  care  about  people, 
seek  justice,  and  have  a moral  vision.  The  differences  arise  when  we  begin 
fleshing  out  what  caring  means,  what  constitutes  justice,  and  what  morality 
requires.  And  the  differences  can  be  explosive  because  of  our  respective 
emotional  investments  in  our  own  view.  That  is  why  this  subject  is  so 
difficult  to  talk  about  openly  and  honestly.  But  there  may  be  another,  even 
deeper  reason. 

IV 

In  a recent  issue  of  The  Christian  Century , John  Burgess  published  an 
insightful  article  about  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.)  entitled  “Can’t 
Stop  Talking  about  Sex.”2  He  observes  that  “Presbyterians  seem  more 


'John  P.  Burgess,  “Can’t  Stop  Talking  about  Sex,”  The  Christian  Century  (July  28-August  4, 
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drawn  to  the  language  of  sexuality  than  that  of  theology — or  even  of  bureau- 
cracy— when  they  talk  about  who  they  are  and  where  they  are  going.”1 * 3 
Burgess  thinks  the  writings  of  Michel  Foucault  on  sexuality  suggest  an 
explanation  of  this  Presbyterian  preoccupation.  Citing  the  Anglican  ethicist 
Philip  Turner,  he  explains  that  Foucault  believed  that 

“sexuality”  now  serves  the  same  purpose  as  did  the  word  “soul”  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  At  that  time,  “soul”  provided  its  users  with  a way  to  unite 
the  various  aspects  of  human  identity  and,  in  so  doing,  gave  it  signifi- 
cance. It  is  now  the  function  of  the  word  “sexuality”  to  do  the  same  thing. 
Thus  “sexuality,”  “self,”  and  “identity”  are  closely  linked  by  present 
usage — sometimes  to  the  point  that  the  notions  meld  one  with  another 
[First  Things,  May  199 3]. 4 

Burgess  infers  from  this  that  the  current  sexuality  debate  in  the  Church  has 
become,  without  our  being  aware  of  it,  the  vehicle  for  getting  at  the  most 
basic  questions  of  faith.  “In  many  ways  the  debate  is  not  about  sexuality  at 
all,”  he  writes,  “but  about  theological  anthropology — that  is,  what  it  means 
to  be  human  before  God.”5 

An  example  of  this  is  the  way  the  concept  of  “orientation”  has  emerged  in 
the  discussion  of  homosexuality.  Burgess  sees  an  analogy  here  to  that  which 
Thomas  Aquinas  called  “dispositions”  and  Jonathan  Edwards  termed  “affec- 
tions.” Here  the  self  is  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  “deep-seated  principles 
of  action”  that  are  both  “inherited”  and  trained,  received  and  developed.6 

“At  the  same  time,”  Burgess  continues,  “Christians  cannot  talk  about  who 
they  are  without  talking  about  who  they  are  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore 
about  who  Jesus  Christ  is  for  them.”7  Accordingly,  at  the  heart  of  the 
sexuality  debate  are  questions  of  biblical  authority  and  interpretation,  about 
the  way  scripture  informs  Christian  identity,  about  faith  and  culture,  and 
about  the  way  Christians  make  ethical  decisions. 

Yet,  Burgess  warns,  the  sexuality  language  has  its  peculiar  problems. 

Because  it  touches  on  matters  so  intimate  and  personal,  its  use  in  public 
debate  is  inherently  awkward.  No  commitment  to  openness  can  entirely 
overturn  our  reluctance  to  discuss  sexuality  easily,  for  we  fear  that  our 
language  itself  can  become  promiscuous.  Homosexuality  raises  additional 


1 Ibid.,  p.  733. 

4 Ibid. 

> Ibid. 

15  Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 
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considerations.  Because  sexuality  touches  the  deepest  wellsprings  of  iden- 
tity, it  necessarily  has  irrational  dimensions.  Some  forms  of  homophobia 
deserve  censure,  but  one  cannot  simply  dismiss  all  discomfort  that  people 
of  different  sexual  orientations  experience  in  each  other’s  presence.  The 
“other”  reminds  us  of  the  fragility  of  our  own  selves.  We  easily  grow 
protective,  for  much  is  at  stake.8 

Burgess  also  finds  the  language  of  sexuality  problematic  because  it  tends 
to  displace  theological  discourse.  The  reason  for  this,  he  suggests,  is  that 
human  sexuality  is  a concrete  and  identifiable  reality,  whereas  theological 
language  refers  to  realities  that  are  transcendent  and  non-ostensive.  Our 
current  preference  for  the  language  of  sexuality  thus  masks  a crisis  of  faith, 
namely,  the  suspicion  that  theological  discourse  is  about  nothing  other  than 
ourselves.  Burgess  thus  concludes  that 

sexuality,  so  powerfully  experiential,  appears  to  be  real  and  relevant  in  a 
way  that  theological  matters  do  not.  Debating  issues  of  sexuality  distracts 
us  from  the  nasty  suspicion  that  our  faith  is  empty.  Because  the  church  is 
no  longer  sure  how  to  use  the  language  of  faith  to  clarify  issues  of 
sexuality,  it  is  tempted  to  use  the  language  of  sexuality  to  clarify  issues  of 
faith  and  faithfulness.  Presbyterians  now  engage  sexuality  issues  with  the 
same  vehemence  and  deadly  seriousness  that  their  Calvinist  forebears 
brought  to  discussions  of  predestination.9 

If  John  Burgess  is  correct  in  this  analysis,  and  I think  he  is,  then  we  must 
recognize  that  any  serious  discussion  of  this  matter  will  take  us  close  to  the 
center  of  the  mystery  of  our  own  being  and  identity  where  we  can  expect  to 
meet  some  of  our  irrational  dimensions.  And  it  will  compel  us  to  think 
through  the  current  crisis  of  faith  that  engulfs  the  churches  and  ourselves. 
Yet  it  is  precisely  this  necessity  that  makes  the  study  and  discussion  to  which 
we  have  been  called  so  full  of  pedagogical  potential. 

V 

It  needs  to  be  said  that  our  faculty  has  agreed  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
General  Assembly  with  some  apprehension.  For  one  thing  there  is  the  fear 
that  such  a discussion  will  polarize  the  campus  the  way  it  has  the  church. 
We  are  determined  not  to  allow  that  to  happen  to  us,  and  we  encourage  you 
not  to  give  in  to  such  a temptation.  Remember,  this  is  an  academic  arena 

8 Ibid. 

’Ibid.,  pp.  733-734- 
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where  the  truth  is  pursued  by  reasoned  arguments  rather  than  established  by 
political  votes.  So  let  us  agree  to  avoid  strategies  of  intimidation  designed  to 
impose  “political  correctness,”  of  the  Left  or  the  Right,  upon  one  another. 
Let  us  rather  get  down  to  the  serious  business  of  identifying  the  relevant 
dimensions  of  this  issue,  learn  about  them,  and  then  debate  our  views. 

Another  anxiety  the  faculty  has  is  that  this  issue  is  so  complex  and 
controversial  that  it  could  tyrannize  our  time  and  energies.  There  are,  after 
all,  other  issues  that  we  need  to  consider  and  discuss.  And  some  would  argue 
that  there  are  other  matters  that  are  even  more  important  to  the  future  of 
the  church  than  that  of  homosexuality.  That  may  well  be  true,  and  we  need 
to  keep  it  in  mind. 

But  I must  confess  that  I can  think  of  no  need  greater  just  now  than  the 
ability  of  the  church  and  its  ministers  to  think  about  difficult  and  complicat- 
ed issues  theologically.  If  my  mail  this  summer  has  taught  me  anything  of 
value,  it  is  that  the  level  of  theological  reflection  on  the  issue  of  homosexu- 
ality in  my  church  and  among  our  graduates  is  very  low  grade.  Many  have 
mastered  the  art  of  the  “poison  pen,”  but  they  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  think 
theologically.  There  was  one  notable  exception.  A younger  pastor  out  in 
Minnesota  wrote  me  a very  respectful  letter  that  devoted  six  pages  to 
challenging  my  public  stand  on  this  issue.  I was  so  impressed  that  I wrote 
him  a six-page  reply  that  refuted  his  arguments  point  by  point.  Back  came 
another  epistolary  tome  that  critiqued  every  point  I thought  I had  made. 
We  have  now  agreed  that  neither  of  us  can  keep  this  up  much  longer 
because  we  both  have  other  things  to  do,  but  we  look  forward  to  meeting 
one  another  and  having  an  extended  conversation  about  an  issue  we  disagree 
over  radically.  Meanwhile,  I wish  to  acknowledge  that  I am  pleased  to  have 
a colleague  in  ministry  who  thinks  theologically,  who  compels  me  to  think 
in  new  ways,  and  who  knows  how  to  listen  as  well  as  talk.  That  kind  of 
conversation  partner  increases  knowledge  and  encourages  growth. 

Accordingly,  my  personal  hope  for  the  coming  academic  year  is  that  we 
will  find  ways  to  engage  this  topic  on  the  campus  that  will  help  us  all  to  grow 
in  our  theological  understanding  of  how  Christians  think  theologically.  If 
the  issue  is,  as  John  Burgess  says,  one  of  theological  anthropology,  then  we 
have  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  That  topic  pulls  into  its  orbit  other  questions 
such  as  the  doctrine  of  creation  and  the  findings  of  the  biological  and 
psychological  sciences.  It  raises  the  related  issues  of  biblical  authority  and 
biblical  interpretation.  And  it  makes  us  think  about  ethics  and  morality, 
about  human  responsibility  for  human  actions  before  God.  There  is,  in  fact, 
not  a discipline  represented  on  this  faculty  that  could  not  contribute  mean- 
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ingfully  to  the  discussion  we  hope  to  have.  This  is  why  the  issue  is  so  rich  in 
pedagogical  potential.  If  we  are  disciplined  and  wise  in  the  way  we  engage 
this  challenge,  we  can  all  actually  learn  together.  We  may  not  persuade  each 
other,  but  we  will  at  least  understand  better  why  we  think  the  way  we  do,  as 
well  as  why  those  who  disagree  with  us  think  as  they  do.  We  will  learn  to 
identify  the  relevant  issues  and  to  integrate  our  theological  convictions.  And 
that  would  be  a plus  for  our  individual  and  corporate  selves,  as  well  as  for 
the  whole  church. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  theological  wisdom  shared  with  me  in  a wel- 
come letter  this  week: 

To  continue  in  Ephesians  4,  I do  believe  that  we  can  speak  “the  truth  in 
love”  with  “kindness,”  “tenderheartedness,”  and  “forgiving  one  another,” 
not  because  we  are  able  in  our  own  power,  for  the  old  Adam  knows  well 
“all  bitterness  and  wrath  and  anger  and  clamor  and  slander,”  but  because 
“God  in  Christ  forgave  you.”  On  that  ground  I am  very,  very  encouraged 
because  the  hard  part  has  already  been  accomplished. 

I share  that  hopefulness  as  we  begin  the  Seminary’s  182nd  academic  year — 
and  for  the  same  reason:  the  hard  part — God’s  forgiveness  of  us — has  al- 
ready been  accomplished. 
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I want  to  know  how  Job  lived  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  140  years  that  extend 
from  chapter  42,  verse  7 to  the  end  of  the  book.  I want  to  know  how  he 
got  up  in  the  morning  and  what  he  saw  when  he  looked  at  the  world;  what 
friendship  meant  to  him;  how  he  perceived  others;  what  he  valued;  what 
motivated  his  deeds;  how  he  understood  the  meaning  of  pain  and  loss;  what 
he  loved;  who  he  became.  I want  to  know  how  this  was  different  from  the 
way  that  he  lived  his  life  in  the  years  that  took  place  before  the  beginning  of 
chapter  1. 

These  may  seem  like  improper  questions  to  pose  to  the  book.  I appear  to 
be  asking  about  things  that  fall  outside  the  bounds  of  the  text,  or  at  least 
matters  that  the  text  does  not  talk  about  explicitly.  After  all,  the  last  chapter 
of  the  book  tells  us  only  about  the  externals  of  Job’s  later  years:  the  renewal 
of  his  fortunes,  the  new  family,  the  long  life.  In  the  last  chapter  Job  himself 
does  not  speak,  nor  does  the  narrator  tell  us  about  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 
The  ending  of  the  book  appears  to  mirror  the  beginning  through  its  return 
to  the  simple  prose  style;  yet  few  would  believe  that  Job  is  the  same  person 
he  was  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  1.  What  I want  to  try  to  clarify  is  the 
transformation  of  Job’s  moral  world  and  his  moral  imagination. 

I 

Job’s  wholly  unanticipated  suffering  and  his  verbal  confrontation  with 
his  friends  and  with  God  bring  to  articulation  all  kinds  of  assumptions  he 
held  about  his  world.  Although  he  is  not  self-conscious  about  it,  Job  dis- 
closes not  only  specific  values  but  also  the  generative  metaphors  and  the 
formal  structures  that  govern  his  moral  imagination.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
evident  than  in  chapters  29-31,  the  closing  speech  in  which  Job  reviews  his 
life  in  good  times  and  bad  and  in  which  he  swears  a great  oath  of  clearance 
concerning  the  moral  quality  of  his  life.  It  is  not  Job’s  intention  in  this 
speech,  of  course,  to  reflect  on  the  foundations  of  his  moral  world.  He  is 
simply  intent  on  presenting  himself  as  the  model  of  the  good  man  falsely 
accused.  In  the  course  of  doing  this,  however,  he  provides  the  reader  with 
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ample  material  for  asking  about  the  generative  sources  of  his  moral  imagi- 
nation. 

But  how  do  we  discern  how  Job  lived  the  rest  of  his  life?  The  clues  must 
be  sought  in  the  divine  speeches,  which  is  not  easy.  Even  less  than  Job’s, 
God’s  speeches  are  not  expositions  of  moral  philosophy.  Indeed,  they  have 
often  been  criticized  precisely  because  they  seem  so  devoid  of  moral  con- 
tent; but  that  judgment  is  false.  The  divine  speeches  present  Job  with  an 
alternative  set  of  radical  metaphors,  formal  patterns,  and  modes  of  percep- 
tion capable  of  generating  a fundamentally  different  moral  imagination  than 
that  by  which  Job  had  previously  lived. 

Before  turning  to  that  part  of  the  inquiry,  however,  the  first  task  is  to 
attempt  to  understand  the  moral  world  of  Job  before  his  encounter  with  the 
voice  from  the  whirlwind.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  thinking  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Job  as  a universal  character,  that  there  is  a tendency  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  Job  is  given  a concrete,  though  fictionalized,  social  identity.  He  is 
represented  as  a patriarch,  rather  like  Boaz.  Although  the  character  Job  is 
not  self-consciously  aware  of  it,  this  social  identity  is  at  the  heart  of  his 
moral  perception,  shaping  his  sense  of  self  and  other,  his  expectations  about 
the  world  and  his  place  in  it,  his  sense  of  obligation,  the  particular  way  in 
which  he  experiences  loss  and  suffering,  and  of  course  his  image  of  God.  In 
Job  we  are  offered  an  example  of  the  moral  world  of  biblical  patriarchy. 

That  word  “patriarchy”  is  a difficult  one  to  use  without  confusion.  By  all 
means  let  me  say  that  I do  not  use  it  as  a curse  word.  As  a minimal 
definition,  what  I understand  by  the  term  patriarchy  is  a set  of  social  and 
moral  arrangements  in  which  authority  resides  primarily  with  older  males. 
The  fundamental  social  unit  of  patriarchy  is  the  household,  with  the  male 
heads  of  households  providing  the  basis  for  social  organization  at  a more 
comprehensive  level,  for  example,  coming  together  as  “elders  at  the  gate.” 

One  has  to  be  careful  in  using  Job’s  speech  in  chapters  29-31,  because  it 
is  not  intended  to  be  a systematic  account  of  a moral  world.  It  is,  however, 
a self-presentation  in  terms  of  shared  values  and  so,  making  allowances  for 
its  function  within  the  dynamics  of  the  book,  it  provides  considerable  infor- 
mation for  the  sort  of  question  I wish  to  ask.  In  chapter  29,  as  Job  remem- 
bers his  untroubled  past,  he  describes  in  concrete  terms  the  values  that  make 
life  satisfying.  By  contrast,  in  chapter  30,  as  Job  describes  the  misery  of  his 
present  condition,  he  illustrates  what  is  most  dreaded  in  his  social  and  moral 
world.  In  chapter  31,  where  Job  gives  an  extended  declaration  of  innocence, 
he  sets  himself  in  relation  to  a veritable  catalogue  of  moral  values. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  one  notices  about  chapter  29  is  the  horizon 
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within  which  Job  articulates  his  vision  of  the  good  life:  it  is  fundamentally  a 
social  horizon.  Job  describes  what  makes  life  satisfying  in  terms  of  his  social 
relations.  First,  as  one  would  expect  in  a patriarchal  moral  world,  Job 
describes  the  domestic  sphere,  the  household.  The  focal  image  is  that  of  the 
tent  graced  with  the  blessing  of  God,  the  patriarch  surrounded  by  his 
children.  Next  comes  the  social  world  of  the  village  and  the  society  of  his 
peers.  Here  the  physical  setting  is  the  city  gate  and  plaza,  and  the  social 
relations  are  with  young  men,  elders,  and  nobles.  Finally  comes  the  context 
of  the  socially  marginalized:  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the  dying,  the  widow,  the 
blind,  the  lame,  the  needy,  the  stranger.  What  is  satisfying  about  life  and 
gives  it  moral  value  is  expressed  in  terms  of  relations  in  these  three  social 
spheres. 

Notice  that  there  is  a distinct  spatial  imagery  in  Job’s  account.  It  is 
already  suggested  by  the  sequence  of  contexts  that  moves  from  inside  to 
outside,  from  tent  to  public  gate.  In  other  ways,  too,  spatial  imagery  is  quite 
explicit  in  the  text  and  fundamentally  important  to  Job’s  moral  imagination. 
His  first  image  of  God  is  as  a lamp  above  his  head  (29:3).  His  children  are 
depicted  as  circled  round  about  him  (29:3-5).  Similarly,  his  entry  into  the 
city  gate  and  plaza  causes  a reconfiguration  of  those  present:  Job  sits,  the 
young  men  withdraw,  the  elders  rise  and  stand.  Space  is  made  for  Job.  Space 
is  made  for  Job  in  a metaphorical  way  as  well.  When  he  enters,  all  others  fall 
silent,  their  hands  covering  their  mouths  (29:7-10).  What  the  spatial  imag- 
ery illustrates,  both  at  the  level  of  textual  image  and  in  the  social  drama  of 
etiquette,  is  the  importance  of  hierarchy  in  this  moral  world.  Where  one  is 
located  and  what  physical  posture  one  assumes  is  an  enactment  of  one’s 
place  in  the  social  order  and  of  one’s  relation  to  the  creation  of  social  and 
moral  meaning.  Unquestionably,  it  is  desirable  to  be  at  the  center,  to  be 
capable  of  creating  the  space  of  deference;  but  those  who  surround  also 
participate  in  creating  and  receiving  value. 

Like  “patriarchy,”  “hierarchy”  should  not  be  taken  simply  as  a curse 
word.  There  is  complexity  in  its  function  in  the  moral  world  described  by 
the  text.  When  Job  takes  his  place  in  the  gate,  the  physical  arrangement 
shows  that  honor  is  being  paid  to  Job  by  his  peers.  Honor,  however,  is  not 
some  autonomous  possession.  It  has  a dynamic,  transactional  character. 
When  Job  speaks  and  acts,  those  who  stand  about  assess  him.  As  the  text 
says,  “when  the  ear  heard,  it  acclaimed  me,  and  when  the  eye  saw,  it 
affirmed  me”  (29:11).'  Job’s  right  to  deference  is  dependent  on  the  confir- 
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mation  of  the  community  that  he  does  embody  and  enact  its  moral  norms 
and  values.  This  transaction  reaffirms  the  shared  values  and  ensures  that 
even  the  highest-ranking  members  of  society  understand  themselves  as 
guided  by  and  not  superior  to  its  moral  norms.  In  return,  Job’s  ability  to 
articulate  and  enact  the  norms  is  seen  as  life-giving.  In  the  image  that  he 
chooses  for  himself:  “My  words  dropped  [like  dew]  upon  them.  They  waited 
for  me  as  for  rain,  opening  their  mouths  as  for  the  late  rain”  (29:22^23). 

What  is  the  content  of  the  moral  norms  that  Job  represents,  which  bring 
expressions  of  approval  from  his  peers?  The  examplesjob  recounts  in  29:12- 
17  consist  entirely  of  images  of  intervention  on  behalf  of  those  on  the 
margins  of  the  social  order:  deliverer  of  the  poor  and  the  orphan,  eyes  for 
the  blind,  feet  for  the  lame,  father  to  the  needy,  legal  advocate  for  the 
stranger,  rescuer  of  the  victimized.  Just  as  Job  was  bound  with  his  peers  in  a 
social  transaction  that  exchanged  his  sustaining  words  for  their  deference 
and  approbation,  so  here,  the  strongest  and  the  weakest  in  the  social  order 
also  participate  in  an  exchange.  The  powerful  one  gives  his  protection  and 
intervention.  What  the  powerful  one  receives  is  gratitude,  which  29:13 
describes  as  the  blessing  of  the  wretched  and  the  song  of  the  widow.  This  is 
no  insignificant  thing.  Job’s  social  identity,  his  very  meaning,  must  be 
established  in  terms  of  his  relationship  with  the  poor  and  powerless.  It  is  not 
just  they  who  are  dependent  on  him.  He  is,  in  a different  way,  also  depen- 
dent on  them. 

I can  find  little  indication  that  the  ancient  biblical  culture  was  troubled  by 
this  depiction  of  its  moral  world.  Modern  critics,  however,  stand  sufficiently 
outside  of  it  to  be  disturbed.  What  is  troubling  is  that  Job’s  identity  as  a 
person  of  righteousness  and  justice  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  logic  of 
inequality.  There  is  a binary  relationship  of  donor/recipient,  dominant/ 
subordinate  that  undergirds  the  moral  thinking  of  such  relationships.  As  we 
now  know,  the  paternalism  of  such  a moral  vision  can  encompass  ameliora- 
tion of  suffering  but  not  transformation  of  the  structures  that  generate  the 
inequalities  that  produce  suffering. 

What  one  only  vaguely  senses  as  flawed  in  Job’s  moral  world  in  chapter 
29  becomes  strikingly  evident  in  chapter  30.  The  moral  world  that  Job  has 
described  in  chapter  29  is  one  in  which  honor  and  respect  are  among  the 
highest  goods.  It  is  an  intensely  social  world  in  which  the  silent  deference  of 
one’s  peers,  their  words  of  commendation,  and  the  grateful  blessings  of  the 
poor  are  the  public  expressions  of  that  honor.  The  corresponding  horror  in 
such  a world  is  to  be  mocked  and  shamed,  to  be  held  in  contempt.  These  are 
categories  that  logically  imply  each  other.  A society  that  rewards  with  honor 
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punishes  with  contempt.  That  is  precisely  what  Job  speaks  of  in  chapter  30. 
It  is  not  his  former  peers,  however,  whom  Job  envisions  as  his  mockers;  nor 
is  it  the  socially  dependent  whom  he  had  previously  assisted.  Significantly, 
Job  introduces  another  category  of  person  as  his  mockers,  those  who  are 
themselves  contemptible.  Rhetorically,  that  is  a powerful  image  of  abjec- 
tion: to  be  held  in  contempt  by  the  contemptible.  There  is  more  at  stake 
here,  however,  than  just  a rhetorical  turn.  A society  that  organizes  itself 
morally  around  the  value  of  honor  also  generates  the  category  of  contempt. 
Such  a society  also  generates  classes  of  persons.  If  there  exists  a class  of 
honorable  persons,  there  will  also  exist  a class  of  contemptible  persons. 

What  is  disturbing  is  not  just  the  logical  necessity  of  such  a group  but  the 
qualities  that  make  them  contemptible.  Job’s  words  identify  these  qualities. 
“But  now,  they  laugh  at  me,  those  younger  than  I,  whose  fathers  I would 
have  disdained  to  put  with  my  sheep  dogs”  (30:1).  Why  are  they  contempt- 
ible? It  is  not  just  their  youth  but  some  sort  of  inherited  social  stigma,  to  be 
the  sons  of  such  fathers.  Job  continues:  “Wasted  from  want  and  starvation, 
they  flee  to  a parched  land,  to  the  gloom  of  desolate  wasteland.  They  pluck 
saltwort  and  wormwood;  the  roots  of  broom  are  their  food”  (30:3-4  [ Ta - 
nakh]).1  These  people  are  characterized  primarily  by  abject  poverty  and 
social  exclusion.  Why  are  these  wretched  of  the  earth  cast  out?  Are  they 
criminal?  Not  according  to  the  image  of  30:5:  “They  are  driven  out  from 
society;  people  shout  at  them  as  at  a thief.”  It  is  their  exclusion  from  society 
that  causes  them  to  be  treated  as  criminal,  not  their  criminality  that  leads  to 
their  exclusion.  The  concluding  line  of  the  description  in  30:8  confirms  this 
perception:  “persons  of  no  name,”  they  are  “whipped  out  of  the  land.” 

The  introduction  of  this  category  of  the  contemptible  person  completes 
the  social/spatial  map  of  Job’s  moral  world.  As  one  will  recall,  its  center  is 
the  household  with  its  family  circle.  The  next  horizon  is  the  civic  society  of 
the  city  gate  and  its  council  of  elders  and  nobles.  The  margins  of  this  social 
world  are  filled  by  the  needy  who  depend  on  the  benevolence  and  protection 
of  the  nobles  and  whose  very  dependence  is  necessary  for  defining  what  it 
means  to  be  a noble  in  this  society.  The  symbiotic  relationship  between 
these  two  groups  makes  it  clear  that  the  needy  have  a place  within  the 
protecting  borders  of  the  social  world.  But  where  on  the  social/spatial  map 
is  the  place  of  the  “people  without  a name”?  Job’s  description  of  them  as 
occupying  a desolate  wasteland,  in  wadis  and  rocky  ground,  among  scrub 
plants,  locates  them  in  the  territory  that  lies  outside  of  the  sphere  of  the 
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cultivated,  in  the  desolate  ground  symbolically  associated  with  the  chaotic 
and  even  the  demonic.  They  are  the  repressed  and  excluded  element  that 
defines  and  secures  the  boundary  of  Job’s  symbolic  world. 

We  are  familiar  with  this  kind  of  social  symbolization  in  our  own  world: 
the  dehumanization  of  blacks  so  that  their  exclusion  can  form  a secure 
border  for  white  society;  or  the  distinction  between  “white  trash”  and  the 
deserving  poor.  Similarly,  the  distinction  between  the  grateful  poor  and  the 
mocking  rabble  is  the  symbolic  underpinning  for  Job’s  moral  imagination. 
This  is  the  disturbing  underside  of  the  moral  world  of  a person  whom  we 
admire  greatly. 

Perhaps  it  seems  improper  that  I subject  the  speech  of  Job,  a man  in  pain, 
to  such  scrutiny.  It  is  my  contention,  however,  that  the  way  Job  experiences 
suffering  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  forms  of  thought  offered  by  his 
moral  world.  As  the  second  half  of  chapter  30  shows,  Job  can  think  of  his 
own  acute  suffering  only  in  terms  provided  by  his  symbolic  map.  He  has 
become  a “brother  to  jackals,  a companion  of  ostriches”  (30:29),  animals 
traditionally  associated  with  the  places  of  desolation,  the  place  of  exclusion 
where  Job  located  the  “persons  of  no  name.”  Indeed,  Job  complains  that  he 
has  become  an  object  of  contempt  precisely  by  those  for  whom  he  felt 
contempt,  treated  as  an  outcast  by  those  whom  he  cast  out.  That  social 
resentment  would  lurk  in  such  a hierarchical  society,  one  formed  through 
the  mechanisms  of  exclusion  and  contempt  as  much  as  by  benevolence  and 
honor,  is  scarcely  surprising.  Job  perceives,  and  perceives  correctly,  that 
when  the  contemptible  spit  in  his  face,  they  do  so  as  the  instrument  of  the 
social  order.  They  do  so  because  they  assume  that  God  has  already  dishon- 
ored Job,  thus  making  him  vulnerable  to  their  violence.  Job,  too,  describes 
God’s  treatment  of  him  as  an  object  of  contempt.  “[God]  throws  me  into  the 
muck,  and  I have  come  to  resemble  dirt  and  ashes”  (30:19).  To  be  treated 
with  contempt;  to  be  thrown  down  and  made  to  feel  like  filth — that  is  how 
acute  suffering  almost  inevitably  feels  in  a moral  world  such  as  Job’s. 

In  chapter  31  Job  leaves  off  the  description  of  having  been  made  an 
outcast  and  seeks  to  find  a resolution  to  his  inexplicable  plight  within  the 
resources  of  the  only  moral  language  he  knows.  Speaking  again  as  a man  of 
honor  in  a society  of  honor,  he  defends  himself  and  challenges  his  accuser 
by  uttering  an  extended  declaration  of  innocence.  Again  one  is  struck  by  the 
strongly  social  context  of  his  moral  thinking,  his  concern  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  proper  social  relations.  He  articulates  the  fundamental  principle  of 
patriarchal  sexual  ethics,  the  respect  for  the  women  of  another  man’s  house- 
hold (31:1,  9-12).  He  reiterates  the  social  obligation  of  those  who  have 
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power  and  resources  toward  those  who  are  vulnerable  (31:16-20).  He  is 
remarkably  perceptive  about  the  inherent  temptations  of  such  a hierarchical 
honor-based  society,  and  insists  that  he  has  never  given  in  to  the  temptation 
to  rejoice  at  another’s  misfortune  or  to  hide  his  own  faults  for  fear  of  others’ 
scorn  (31:29,  33-34).  What  is  most  compelling  about  Job’s  articulation  of 
his  moral  world,  however,  is  his  perception  of  the  restraints  on  power  that 
are  an  essential  part  of  its  hierarchy.  The  social  power  that  a high-ranking 
man  has  must  not  be  used  against  the  fatherless  (31:21).  The  supreme  rank 
that  a man  has  within  his  own  household  must  not  be  used  to  refuse  to  hear 
the  complaint  of  one  of  his  own  servants  against  him  (31:13).  Repeatedly, 
Job  invokes  God  as  the  guarantor  of  the  moral  order.  That  is,  of  course, 
precisely  why  Job  makes  his  declaration  of  innocence.  His  image  of  God  is 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  highest  and  best  that  his  moral  world  can 
encompass,  a patriarch  like  himself.  Job  believes  fundamentally  that  God’s 
character  and  motives  and  values  are  continuous  with  his  own,  that  he  can 
have  knowledge  of  God  precisely  because  he  knows  himself  so  well.  As  Job 
has  been  willing  to  hear  the  complaints  of  his  own  servants  against  himself, 
so  God  finally  will  be  willing  to  hear  and  adjudicate  Job’s  complaint  against 
God. 

It  is  a compelling  speech  that  Job  has  made.  He  has  eloquently  defended 
not  only  himself  but  also  the  values  that  form  him  and  that  inform  his  image 
of  God.  He  had  made  clear  how,  in  keeping  with  those  values,  he  can  be 
restored  to  his  proper  place.  If  God  were  to  act  as  Job  envisions,  not  only 
would  Job  be  restored,  but  the  moral  order  that  Job  has  articulated  would  be 
reaffirmed.  There  is  so  much  that  is  good  about  Job’s  moral  vision  that  it  is 
difficult  not  to  be  drawn  into  it.  But  its  goodness  is  bought  at  a price:  its 
patriarchal  organization  requires  the  subordination  of  women,  its  hierarchy 
is  built  on  the  perpetuation  of  dependence,  and  its  investment  in  honor 
entails  the  uses  of  contempt  and  even  the  creation  of  a class  of  outcasts.  As 
much  as  I want  Job  restored,  I do  not  want  him  restored  to  that  moral 
world. 


II 

There  is  no  explicit  repudiation  of  Job’s  moral  vision  in  the  book.  It  is  a 
telling  feature,  however,  that  God  refuses  to  take  up  the  idiom  and  moral 
language  in  which  Job  has  conducted  his  arguments.  God  does  not  respond 
to  Job  as  the  great  patriarch.  The  significance  of  this  choice  is  open  to 
interpretation.  With  many  others  I take  it  to  indicate  that  there  is  some- 
thing flawed  in  Job’s  moral  and  religious  understanding.  Very  often,  howev- 
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er,  commentators  see  this  simply  as  a repudiation  of  Job’s  belief  in  a retrib- 
utive principle  by  which  good  is  always  rewarded  and  evil  punished.  I want 
to  raise  the  possibility  that  the  challenge  to  Job’s  moral  language  is  much 
more  radical  and  that  the  divine  speeches  actually  offer  Job  the  seeds  of  an 
alternative  moral  vision  to  the  one  he  articulated. 

Here  one  must  be  careful  to  respect  the  limits  of  the  text.  Outlining  an 
alternative  moral  language  is  certainly  not  the  explicit  function  of  the  divine 
speeches.  Their  primary  purpose  within  the  dynamics  of  the  plot  of  the 
book  is  to  induce  Job  to  retract  his  accusations  against  God.  They  also  serve 
to  refute  Job’s  accusations  that  the  world  is  a chaos  and  God  a criminal.  But 
that  isn’t  all  that  the  divine  speeches  do.  I find  Gerald  Janzen’s  observations 
both  provocative  and  persuasive  when  he  notes  that  the  rhetorical  questions 
God  addresses  to  Job  (Who  is  this?  Where  are  you?  Are  you  able?)  are  not 
merely  rhetorical  questions  but  also  in  an  ironic  sense  real,  existential 
questions  about  Job’s  identity  and  vocation.3  The  question  of  identity  is 
fundamentally  a moral  question. 

Even  so,  what  I want  to  know  is  not  easy  to  find  out.  I do  not  claim  that 
there  is  a kind  of  moral  allegory  in  the  divine  speeches  that  has  only  to  be 
deciphered.  It  is  much  more  elusive  than  that.  What  God  offers  to  Job  are 
images,  images  that  can  serve  as  radical  metaphors,  formal  patterns,  and 
structures  of  thought  different  from  his  accustomed  ones,  disciplines  of 
attention,  modes  of  imagination.  My  task  is  the  mirror  image  of  the  one 
offered  by  my  analysis  of  Job’s  speech.  There  I had  the  moral  language  and 
I sought  out  the  formal  patterns  and  generative  metaphors  embedded  in  that 
language.  Here  I have  the  formal  patterns  and  images  and  must  tease  out  the 
sort  of  moral  imagination  they  might  give  rise  to. 

To  begin  with,  the  contrast  between  the  horizon  within  which  Job  pre- 
sents himself  in  chapters  29-31  and  the  horizon  within  which  God  asks  Job 
to  locate  himself  could  not  be  sharper.  Job’s  primary  horizon  was  the  family 
and  the  village.  The  horizon  to  which  God  directs  Job  is  nothing  less  than 
the  cosmos  itself.  I do  not  think  that  God  is  doing  this  merely  to  “pull  rank” 
or  to  persuade  Job  of  his  comparative  insignificance,  though  there  are 
elements  of  that  in  the  speeches.  More  is  at  stake.  For  Job  the  generative 
metaphors  of  the  moral  imagination  are  primary  human  relationships,  and 
from  those  he  forms  his  image  of  God  and  of  the  cosmos.  It  is  not  hard  to 
see  why  Job  (or  we  for  that  matter)  are  so  attached  to  such  metaphors.  They 
are  accessible  and  rich.  Meaning  and  purpose,  obligations  and  expectations 
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are  very  readily  given  when  one  starts  from  one’s  embeddedness  in  a partic- 
ular social  context.  Precisely  for  that  reason,  however,  generative  metaphors 
based  on  social  relationships  may  not  be  comprehensive  enough  and  may 
not  be  able  to  transcend  their  own  particularities.  God  challenges  the  paro- 
chialism of  Job’s  moral  imagination  by  making  the  starting  point  nothing 
less  than  the  whole  of  creation. 

It  is  not  only  the  scope  of  the  horizon  but  the  disciplines  of  attention  that 
contribute  to  the  remaking  of  Job’s  moral  imagination.  As  much  as  Job  and 
the  reader  may  yearn  for  immediate,  explicit  moral  discourse,  the  divine 
speeches  require  a prolonged  and  disciplined  act  of  contemplation  that 
precedes  any  explicit  moral  conversation.  I suspect  that  there  are  not  many 
ethics  courses  in  our  seminaries  and  universities  that  spend  the  first  three 
days  in  silence — one  day  in  the  forest,  one  day  at  the  shore  of  the  sea,  one 
night  in  a field  gazing  at  the  stars.  It  is  something  like  that,  however,  that 
God  requires  of  Job  as  the  starting  point  for  a new  moral  discourse. 

Does  this,  however,  just  beg  the  question?  Is  there  a “moral  sense  of 
nature”  that  one  encounters  in  such  contemplation?  A number  of  modern 
readers  of  the  book  of  Job  have  understood  God’s  use  of  nature  in  the  divine 
speeches  to  be  a refusal  to  engage  in  moral  discourse.  Or,  they  have  under- 
stood the  description  of  the  natural  world  to  be  a covert  way  of  saying  that 
creation  is  in  fact  nonmoral.4  They  are  wrong,  both  in  their  unthinking 
embrace  of  a post-Enlightenment  mechanistic  view  of  nature  and  in  their 
restricting  the  meaning  of  the  term  “moral”  to  the  principle  of  retributive 
justice. 

To  ask  about  the  “moral  sense  of  nature”  is  to  ask  first  of  all  if  the  natural 
world  is  a locus  of  intrinsic  value.  If  it  is  a locus  of  intrinsic  value,  then  it 
may  also  be  a source  of  values.  There  can  be  no  question,  when  God 
confronts  Job  with  the  cosmos,  that  the  creation  is  represented  as  a mean- 
ingful presence,  an  order  of  intrinsic  value.  The  morning  stars’  cry  of  joy 
(38:7)  is  the  recognition  of  that  intrinsic  value  that  God  speaks  of  as  “good- 
ness” in  Genesis  1.  The  starting  point  for  the  reconstitution  of  Job’s  moral 
imagination  is  a prolonged  and  detailed  contemplation  of  the  intrinsic 
goodness  of  the  natural  world:  earth  and  rain  and  raven. 

The  moral  sense  of  nature  is  first  grasped  in  the  experience  of  its  intrinsic 
value;  but  there  is  more.  The  Czech-American  philosopher,  Erazim  Kohak, 
from  whom  I have  borrowed  the  phrase,  “the  moral  sense  of  nature,”  de- 
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fines  the  term  moral  as  “the  perception  of  life  in  terms  of  an  order  of 
rightness.”5  Moreover,  it  is  not  an  order  of  human  invention  but  an  order  of 
rightness  encountered  in  the  natural  world.  Kohak  evokes  that  sense  of 
rightness  through  his  description  of  a New  Hampshire  forest.  A similar 
language  of  rightness  is  present  in  God’s  description  of  the  natural  world, 
above  all  in  the  architectural  metaphors:  laying  the  earth’s  foundations, 
fixing  its  dimensions,  measuring  it  with  a line,  sinking  its  bases,  setting  its 
cornerstones.  The  world  is  “true”  and  “right”  in  the  same  sense  that  one 
speaks  of  a wall  as  true  and  right.  One  must  not  make  cheap  analogies,  of 
course.  These  images  are  not  allegories  but  radical  metaphors.  They  are 
tantalizing  claims  that  an  order  of  rightness  does  inhere  in  creation.  They 
do  not  of  themselves,  however,  give  substance  to  the  content  of  that  order  of 
rightness,  nor  do  they  complete  the  work  of  discovery  of  corresponding 
orders  of  rightness  in  human  life. 

A perception  of  the  order  of  rightness  in  creation  is  fundamental  for  the 
restructuring  of  Job’s  moral  imagination,  but  it  is  not  enough.  One  must  ask 
what  specific  values  inhere  in  the  description  of  creation  that  could  form  the 
contours  of  a new  moral  world.  Perhaps  we  may  begin  where  Job  did.  Job 
placed  relational  patterns  at  the  heart  of  his  moral  world.  How  might  God’s 
description  of  the  natural  world  disclose  other  images,  patterns,  and  shapes 
of  relationality?  God  describes  a richly  differentiated  world,  composed  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  elements,  but  organized  into  at  least  three  group- 
ings. First,  there  are  the  basic  structures  of  the  cosmos:  the  earth,  the  sea, 
light  and  darkness,  the  deeps  and  death  (38:4-21);  then  there  are  the  mete- 
orological phenomena:  snow  and  hail,  winds,  rain,  dew,  ice,  frost,  stars, 
clouds,  and  lightning  (38:22-38);  and  then  the  animal  world:  lion  and  raven, 
mountain  goat  and  deer;  onager  and  wild  ox;  ostrich  and  horse;  hawk  and 
vulture  (38:39-39:30).  The  sequence  of  these  three  groupings  is  not  acci- 
dental. Each  is  logically  prior  and  in  a sense  forms  the  context  for  the  next 
order.  And  yet,  there  is  no  trace  of  hierarchy,  no  better  and  worse,  no  higher 
and  lower.  This  is  no  “great  chain  of  being.”  In  sharp  contrast  to  Job’s  vision 
of  his  world,  in  which  he,  as  patriarch,  formed  a sort  of  analogy  to  God  in 


s Erazim  Kohak,  The  E?nbers  and  the  Stais:  a Philosophical  Inquiij  into  the  Moral  Sense  of  Nature 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1984),  p.  72.  I have  borrowed  much  more  than  just  the 
phrase  from  Kohak.  Although  he  refers  to  the  book  of  Job  in  only  one  passage,  Kohak’s  explora- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  vital  order  of  nature  and  the  moral  order  of  human  existence 
offers  a particularly  rich  way  to  investigate  the  ethical  significance  of  the  divine  speeches.  More 
generally,  Kohak’s  philosophical  stance  of  phenomenology  and  personalism  can  be  set  in  fruitful 
conversation  with  the  wisdom  traditions  of  the  ancient  Near  East. 
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the  human  sphere,  nothing  in  the  natural  world  described  by  God  can  be 
identified  as  such  an  organizing  center  around  which  everything  else  is 
arranged.  This  is  a different  pattern  of  relationality.  A moral  imagination 
that  can  recognize  differentiation  and  even  patterns  of  logical  dependence 
without  immediately  organizing  those  differences  into  a hierarchical  struc- 
ture represents  quite  an  alternative  to  Job’s  way  of  organizing  his  world,  and 
I suspect  to  ours  as  well. 

Moreover,  what  God  describes  is  not  simply  a static  order  of  creation  but 
a cosmos  full  of  purposive  activity.  Even  though  most  of  the  verbs  refer  to 
God’s  activity,  the  picture  is  not  of  an  active  God  and  a passive  creation. 
The  natural  world  is  described  as  responsive  and  vital.  Some  of  its  activity  is 
self-directed,  some  of  it  envisioned  in  terms  of  response  to  command.  The 
language  is  frankly  anthropomorphic,  with  references  to  commanding  the 
day  to  break,  assigning  a place  to  the  dawn,  leading  darkness  back  to  its 
place,  summoning  the  clouds.  This  should  not  be  dismissed  as  “mere  poet- 
ry.” Metaphorically  transferring  the  language  of  human  moral  activity  to  the 
natural  world  is  a claim  that  there  is  an  analog}7  between  the  vital  purposive- 
ness of  the  natural  world  and  the  moral  purposiveness  of  the  human  world. 

Invited  by  that  analogy,  one  might  ask:  what  motivates  the  obedience  of 
the  clouds?  The  issue  is  not  trivial.  After  all,  the  question  of  the  motivation 
for  doing  the  will  of  God  is  the  question  that  inaugurates  the  entire  book  of 
Job.  The  accusing  angel  asks  whether  Job  fears  God  for  naught  (1:9),  that  is, 
he  asks  about  the  motivation  for  Job’s  obedience.  As  the  dialogues  indicate, 
the  question  about  his  own  motivation  was  more  complex  than  Job  himself 
had  first  realized.  But  what  about  the  clouds?  If  it  seems  absurd  to  ask  about 
the  motive  for  a cloud’s  obedience,  perhaps  it  is  because  we  understand  that 
what  a cloud  does  is  simply  another  way  of  talking  about  what  a cloud  is.  In 
the  case  of  persons,  of  course,  human  freedom  makes  disobedience  as  well  as 
obedience  possible  (not  an  option  for  clouds).  Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be 
an  insignificant  moral  claim  to  say  that  one  chooses  obedience  because  what 
it  means  to  be  a human  being  is  most  profoundly  fulfilled  through  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  God  in  the  context  of  the  rightness  of  creation.  The 
motive  for  obedience  is  not  to  be  sought  in  what  one  can  achieve  or  receive 
but  in  order  to  be  more  fully  what  one  is.  Perhaps  it  is  through  the  contem- 
plation of  clouds  that  one  discerns  what  it  means  to  serve  God  hinnam , to 
serve  God  for  naught.  Yet  it  hardly  seems  “for  naught.”  Job  had  described 
the  satisfactions  of  his  moral  life  in  terms  of  the  deference  and  gratitude  it 
created.  Such  language  would  be  absurdly  out  of  place  in  the  community  of 
creation  God  describes.  In  God’s  description  there  is  also  satisfaction,  but  it 
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is  a satisfaction  that  would  be  expressed  in  the  joy  that  comes  from  being 
part  of  an  order  of  rightness,  part  of  a community  of  common  purpose. 

There  are  other  embedded  metaphors  that  give  concreteness  to  the  moral 
imagination  of  the  divine  speeches.  In  his  later  years  as  he  thought  over 
what  he  had  heard,  Job  might  have  been  struck  by  how  frequently  the 
imagery  of  place,  limit,  and  nonencroachment  recurred.  Its  most  explicit 
occurrence  is  in  the  description  of  the  sea,  which  is  told,  “You  may  come  so 
far  and  no  farther;  here  your  proud  waves  will  stop”  (38:11).  It  is  also 
present  in  the  pervasive  language  of  gates,  paths,  ways,  storage  chambers. 
God  speaks  of  the  path  that  leads  to  where  light  dwells  and  of  the  domain  of 
darkness  (38:19).  God  speaks  of  the  path  of  the  west  wind,  a channel  for 
torrents,  a path  for  thunderstorms  (38:24-25).  Even  more  evocatively  God 
speaks  of  the  gates  of  death  and  deep  darkness — for  death  and  deep  darkness 
are  a part  of  this  vision  (38:17).  The  image  of  the  gate,  however,  is  an  image 
of  regulation.  No  more  than  the  sea  may  death  and  deep  darkness  burst 
forth  to  consume  all  life.  The  language  of  place,  limit,  and  nonencroach- 
ment is  a language  of  balance,  what  we  would  today  speak  of  as  an  ecological 
language.  What  kind  of  an  ethic  emerges  from  meditation  on  these  forma- 
tive images?  If  one  realizes  that  each  thing,  each  person,  has  place,  purpose, 
and  limit,  then  there  are  places  where  I must  not  tread,  places  where  the 
energy  and  vitality,  and  indeed  the  violence  of  my  being  must  meet  its  limit. 
Correspondingly,  I do  have  a place,  which  none  must  violate. 

Where  this  language  of  limit  causes  the  greatest  amount  of  controversy  is 
in  its  explicit  application  to  the  case  of  the  wicked.  “Have  you  ever  com- 
manded the  day  to  break,  assigned  the  dawn  its  place,  so  that  it  seizes  the 
corners  of  the  earth  and  shakes  the  wicked  out  of  it?  [The  earth]  changes 
like  clay  under  the  seal,  till  [its  hues]  are  fixed  like  those  of  a garment.  Their 
light  is  withheld  from  the  wicked,  and  the  upraised  arm  is  broken”  (38:12-15 
[Tanakh,  adapted]).  Simply  put,  the  coming  of  the  dawn  acts  as  a limit  to  the 
activity  of  the  wicked.  Or  to  be  more  graphic,  it  is  like  turning  on  the 
kitchen  light  in  the  early  morning  and  seeing  the  roaches  scurry  back  into 
the  walls.  This  is  the  image  that  one  has  to  set  over  against  Job’s  image  of 
breaking  the  jaws  of  the  wrongdoer  and  wresting  the  prey  from  his  teeth 

(29:I7). 

I am  not  altogether  happy  about  having  to  defend  the  image  in  God’s 
speech,  but  I have  set  myself  the  task  of  explicating  its  moral  language,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  ignoring  this  provocative  image.  As  I was  mulling  over  the 
difficulties  of  this  section,  I recollected  a passage  in  that  not  insignificant 
source  of  moral  and  philosophical  insight,  the  mystery  novels  of  Tony 
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Hillerman.  What  is  relevant  here  is  that  the  detectives,  Jim  Chee  and  Joe 
Leaphorn,  are  Navajos  who  work  for  the  Navajo  Tribal  Police.  They  belong 
in  varying  degrees  to  two  different  worlds,  the  traditional  Navajo  world  and 
the  world  of  white  society.  In  the  passage  I have  in  mind  Jim  Chee  is 
reflecting  on  how  differently  white  society  and  Navajo  society  deal  with 
antisocial  behavior.  For  the  Navajo  such  behavior  is  not  so  much  criminal  as 
it  is  a symptom  of  madness.  The  moral  formation  of  the  Navajo  is  so  deeply 
molded  by  a sense  of  harmony  and  beauty  and  balance  that  antisocial 
violence  in  traditional  society  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  an  aberration. 
When  it  did  occur,  the  antisocial  person  was  not  removed  from  the  commu- 
nity, for  it  was  only  within  the  community  that  he  might  recover  his 
balance.  The  community  prevented  him  from  doing  further  injury,  but  the 
very  idea  of  punishing  the  person  would  simply  not  have  made  sense.  By 
contrast,  Chee  realizes,  the  white  world’s  practices  are  founded  on  retribu- 
tive justice.  Punishment  and  exclusion  from  the  community  are  central  to  its 
operation.  The  distinction  that  Jim  Chee  makes  comes  fairly  close,  I think, 
to  the  essential  distinction  between  the  response  to  the  wrongdoer  in  the 
divine  speech  and  in  Job’s  speech. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  response  to  wrongdoing  is  not  an 
isolated  moral  choice  but  grows  out  of  and  implies  a comprehensive  moral 
vision.  Job’s  image  may  be  bold  and  satisfying,  but  his  metaphor  of  smash- 
ing the  jaws  of  the  wrongdoer,  of  meeting  violence  with  violence,  is  not 
fortuitous.  It  is  of  a piece  with  the  expulsion  of  the  contemptible  from  the 
boundaries  of  society.  By  the  same  token  one  cannot  simply  dismiss  as 
inadequate  the  image  of  wrongdoers  as  bedbugs  to  be  shaken  out  daily 
without  considering  that  such  an  image  is  part  of  a comprehensive  moral 
vision  in  which  the  dominant  theme  is,  as  Norman  Habel  has  described  it, 
modulation  and  constraint  rather  than  reaction  and  intervention.6 

Ill 

Although  the  description  of  the  cosmos  in  chapter  38  is  perhaps  the 
richest  source  for  reforming  the  moral  imagination,  the  description  of  the 
pairs  of  animals  in  chapter  39  is  also  fruitful.  Very  important  work  on  the 
imagery  of  these  chapters  has  been  done  by  Othmar  Keel.7  Although  the 
conclusions  I draw  are  finally  quite  different  from  his,  his  work  is  an 


6 Norman  Habel,  “In  Defense  of  God  the  Sage,”  in  The  Voice  from  the  Whirlwind,  ed.  Leo  G. 
Perdue  and  W.  Clark  Gilpin  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1992),  pp.  21-38. 

7 Othmar  Keel,  Jahwes  Entgegnung  an  Hioh  ( Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  1978). 
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essential  starting  place.  Keel  begins  his  study  by  cautioning  that  we  must 
initially  bracket  our  own  cultural  notions  about  animals  and  their  habitat, 
because  our  assumptions  are  formed  largely  by  the  romantic  tradition  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  more  recently  by  perceptions  of  ecological  crisis. 
Keel  asks  what  nuances  of  meaning  these  animals  would  have  carried  in 
antiquity,  and  he  pursues  that  question  by  tracing  references  to  them  in  the 
Bible  but  also  in  their  visual  representation  in  the  traditions  of  ancient  Near 
Eastern  art.  His  findings  are  persuasive.  What  the  animals  mentioned  have 
in  common  (lion  and  raven;  mountain  goat  and  deer;  onager  and  wild  ox; 
ostrich  and  horse;  hawk  and  vulture)  is  that  they  are  associated  with  places 
outside  of  and  opposed  to  the  human  cultural  sphere.  There  was,  Keel 
argues,  a sense  of  enmity  between  the  wild  and  the  cultivated,  the  sphere  of 
wild  animals  and  the  sphere  of  the  human.  That  was  not  only  the  case  for 
the  predators  and  scavengers  like  the  lion  and  the  vulture.  The  raven,  the 
wild  ass,  and  the  ostrich,  for  instance,  are  also  associated  with  desolate 
places,  such  as  ruined  cities  from  which  humans  have  been  expelled.  Keel 
also  notes  how  the  artistic  representations  of  the  royal  hunt  in  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia  feature  almost  all  of  the  animals  in  Job  39.  The  king’s  hunt 
was  not  simply  a recreational  activity  but  had  the  symbolic  force  of  the 
king’s  role  as  the  protector  of  the  integrity  and  well-being  of  the  land  from 
all  hostile  and  alien  forces.  These  animals  are  representations  of  what  lies 
outside  the  bounds  of  the  social/symbolic  order.  Job  said  as  much  when  in 
chapter  30  he  described  himself  as  “brother  to  jackals,  companion  of  os- 
triches” (30:29).  They  serve  the  same  boundary-marking  function  as  do  the 
contemptible  “nobodies”  whom  Job  described  as  living  in  the  desolate  waste- 
land, the  wadis,  and  the  rocks,  and  “braying”  like  a wild  ass  among  the 
nettles. 

This  is  the  symbolic  weight  that  the  animals  themselves  would  present  to 
an  ancient  reader.  How  they  function  in  the  text  of  Job  39  is  more  complex. 
God  does  stress  their  wildness  and  their  otherness,  but  the  animals  do  not 
function  here  as  symbols  of  the  dangerous  and  hostile  other.  God’s  ironic 
presentation  stresses  to  Job  that  he  neither  provides  for  these  animals  nor 
may  he  expect  service  from  them.  Such  relationships,  of  course,  are  the 
primary  ones  that  organize  Job’s  moral  world,  the  relationships  of  mutual 
obligation,  the  relationships  of  benevolence  and  dependence.  Here  God 
uses  the  wild  animals  to  confront  Job  with  something  that  will  not  fit  those 
categories.  Neither  will  they  fit  in  the  category  Job  was  accustomed  to  using 
for  these  beings,  the  excluded  and  alienated  other.  God  uses  a different  kind 
of  language  to  talk  about  them.  Robert  Alter  has  commented  on  the  unique- 
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ness  of  this  chapter,  which  he  calls  virtually  the  only  nature  poetry  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.8  It  is  not  nature  poetry  in  our  western  sense,  of  course,  but 
his  point  is  significant.  Only  here  is  so  much  effort  invested  in  pure  descrip- 
tion. The  animals  become  objects  of  contemplation.  One  focuses  on  them  in 
a way  that  is  different  than  when  one  simply  invokes  them  in  a figure  of 
speech  or  as  a conventionalized  symbol.  Evocative  description  makes  them 
genuine  others,  fellow  creatures.  The  way  God  describes  them  renders  them 
as  true  subjects,  centers  of  meaning  and  value  and  intention  quite  indepen- 
dent of  Job  or  any  human.  It  is  the  lion's  hunger,  the  mountain  goat's 
birthing,  the  wild  ass'  grazing,  the  ostrich's  careless  exuberance,  the  horse's 
excitement,  the  vulture's  nesting  and  feeding. 

What  kind  of  an  ethic  begins  in  contemplation  such  as  this,  where  what 
was  perceived  as  alien  and  excluded  is  encountered  as  a subject,  where  such 
an  encounter  is  governed  neither  by  relations  of  utility  nor  power?  God  is 
not  didactic,  but  the  very  aesthetic  of  the  poem  participates  in  the  remaking 
of  the  moral  imagination.  The  animals  and  their  representation  in  the 
poetry  can  also  serve  as  a radical  metaphor. 

The  second  divine  speech  (chapters  40-41),  the  one  about  Behemoth  and 
Leviathan,  is  in  many  respects  the  same  as  the  speech  about  the  pairs  of 
animals,  only  with  less  subtlety — a little  louder,  a little  more  exaggerated,  as 
one  repeats  things  for  the  hard  of  hearing.  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  are  also 
creatures  of  the  symbolic  boundary  regions.  That  is  indicated  in  part  by  the 
way  they  are  described  in  terms  that  make  them  hover  between  ordinary 
animals  and  legendary  creatures.  In  addition,  while  the  ten  animals  of 
chapter  39  generally  suggest  the  realm  of  the  alien  and  nonhuman,  Levia- 
than is  a name  traditionally  associated  with  the  chaotic.  I would,  however, 
take  issue  strongly  with  those  who  would  read  into  this  speech  about  Behe- 
moth and  Leviathan  the  ancient  mythic  plot  of  God’s  defeat  of  the  sea 
monster.  That  may  be  an  expectation  one  brings  to  the  text,  but  it  is  the  one 
thing  that  this  text  does  not  say.  As  with  the  speech  about  the  wild  animals, 
the  author  runs  against  the  grain  of  convention  and  expectation.  But  what  is 
their  function? 

The  introduction  to  chapter  40  is  explicit  about  the  point  of  conflict 
between  God  and  Job:  it  is  Job’s  attempt  to  impugn  the  order  of  God  and  to 
condemn  God  in  order  to  justify  himself.  So  God  mockingly  invites  Job  to 
act  in  the  way  Job  imagines  a god  should  act:  through  domination  and 


8 Robert  Alter,  “Truth  and  Poetry  in  the  Book  of  Job,”  in  The  Ait  of  Biblical  Poetry  (New  York: 
Basic  Books,  1985),  pp.  85-110. 
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destruction  of  all  that  is  proud.  “Deck  yourself  now  with  grandeur  and 
eminence;  . . . Scatter  wide  your  raging  anger;  . . . see  every  proud  man  and 
humble  him.  . . . Bring  them  down  where  they  stand.  Bury  them  all  in  the 
earth.  . . . Then  even  I would  praise  you  for  the  triumph  your  right  hand  has 
won”  (40:10-14  [Tanakh]).  The  dynamics  of  the  Behemoth  and  Leviathan 
speeches  serve  to  confront  Job’s  own  pride  and  fantasies  of  domination.  Job 
is  no  god  but  a creature,  and  God  directs  Job’s  attention  to  another  creature: 
“See  now  Behemoth,  whom  I made  along  with  you”  (40:15).  Behemoth  is  a 
magnificent  being,  “the  chief  of  the  works  of  God”  (40:19a),  whom  Job 
certainly  cannot  dominate.  That  God  could  is  indicated  by  the  line  “only  his 
maker  can  draw  the  sword  against  him”  (40:19b);  but  the  text  does  not 
describe  conflict  between  God  and  Behemoth.  Rather,  Behemoth  is  depict- 
ed as  sleepily  resting  in  the  river  among  the  reeds. 

Similarly,  Job  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that  he  could  not  capture  the 
highly  dangerous  Leviathan.  God  does  make  the  analogy  that  if  Job  cannot 
dominate  Leviathan,  how  much  less  can  Job  confront  God  (41:1-3).  That 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  whole  point,  however,  because  after  that  is  said, 
God  continues  for  over  twenty  verses  to  describe  in  meticulous  detail  the 
terrible  magnificence,  and  indeed,  the  beauty  of  Leviathan.  Although  Job 
could  not  approach  Leviathan  in  the  flesh,  God’s  description  brings  Job 
close  enough  in  the  imagination  to  see  the  very  teeth  and  scales  and  glinting 
of  his  eye.  God  wants  Job  to  see,  genuinely  see,  Leviathan.  References  to 
pride  and  domination  that  opened  the  speech  come  back  explicitly  at  the 
end  of  the  description.  “There  is  no  one  on  land  can  dominate  him,  made  as 
he  is  without  fear.  He  looks  on  all  that  is  haughty;  he  is  king  over  all  proud 
beasts”  (41:25-26  [Tanakh]).  Here  is  the  proudest  of  all  proud  creatures.  As 
with  Behemoth,  nothing  is  said  of  God  engaging  in  conflict  with  Leviathan. 
Pride  of  workmanship  is  closer  to  the  mark.  The  ethos  of  the  passage  is  not 
unlike  Psalm  104  with  its  celebratory  reference  to  Leviathan  playing  in  the 
sea. 

In  terms  of  the  dynamics  of  the  plot  the  “shock  therapy”  of  confrontation 
with  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  leads  directly  to  Job’s  retraction.  I am  more 
interested,  however,  in  what  the  experience  of  these  descriptions  does  to 
recast  the  moral  imagination.  Obviously,  the  pertinent  topics  are  price  and 
domination.  How  have  these  categories  previously  figured  in  Job’s  moral 
world,  and  how  does  the  uncomfortably  close  contemplation  of  Behemoth 
and  Leviathan  challenge  Job’s  thinking?  Pride  is  an  ambivalent  value  for 
Job,  as  indeed  it  is  throughout  biblical  thinking.  Many  of  the  words  for 
“high”  or  “lifted  up”  are  synonymous  with  improper  arrogance.  The  terms 
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“humble”  and  “lowly”  eventually  come  to  be  religious/ethical  rather  than 
socially  descriptive  terms.  What  sounds  straightforward  on  the  level  of 
language,  however,  may  be  more  complex  on  the  level  of  social  reality.  My 
suspicion  is  that  moralizing  language  about  pride  and  humility  is  an  attempt 
to  gain  some  ethical  control  over  a social  system  that  is  fundamentally 
agonistic,  a social  system  in  which  competition  for  position,  for  higher  and 
lower,  is  a basic  motivation.  A critique  of  pride  and  a praise  of  humility  is  an 
effort  at  regulating  what  can  be  highly  destructive  without  such  regulation; 
and  that  is  better  than  nothing.  But  moralizing  the  dynamics  can  obscure 
the  awkward  fact  that  oftentimes  the  good  guys  act  a lot  like  the  bad  guys. 
Penninah  arrogantly  taunts  Hannah  for  her  childlessness  (i  Sam.  i:6),  but 
when  Hannah  conceives,  the  song  she  sings  talks  about  gloating  over  her 
humiliated  enemies  (i  Sam.  2:1b).  The  problem  with  the  discourse  of  pride 
and  humility  is  that  it  has  no  resources  for  discerning  that  the  problem  may 
be  with  the  competitive  conditions  of  the  social  order  rather  than  with  pride 
per  se. 

But  what  does  this  have  to  do  with  Leviathan?  In  essence  I think  God 
confounds  Job’s  language,  first  by  mocking  Job’s  moralizing  about  hum- 
bling the  proud,  and  then  by  celebrating  Leviathan  as  a king  of  pride.  God 
throws  the  language  about  pride  into  confusion  by  taking  it  out  of  the 
moralizing  context.  Leviathan  is  no  symbol  of  the  wicked  here,  and  his  pride 
has  no  morally  negative  connotations.  In  fact,  the  one  time  that  we  see  God 
confronting  something  described  as  prideful — the  sea — God’s  language  and 
actions  are  not  those  of  dominating  and  abasing  but  those  of  setting  limits. 
“You  may  come  so  far  and  no  farther;  here  your  proud  waves  will  stop” 
(38:11). 

God  disrupts  Job’s  language  about  pride  and  domination,  his  too-easy  di- 
chotomization  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked;  but  God  does  not 
construct  another  ready  language  for  Job.  God  only  offers  him  the  portraits 
of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  to  contemplate,  although  that  is  probably  enough 
to  rearrange  one’s  thinking.  Both  in  the  description  of  the  various  animals  in 
chapter  39  and  here  in  chapters  40-41  God  populates  Job’s  world  with 
beings  that  he  has  never  had  to  take  into  account  as  genuine  others.  Job’s 
previous  organizing  metaphors  were  those  of  mastery  and  dependence  drawn 
from  the  social  world  of  village  patriarchy.  Now  he  is  presented  widt  creatures 
whom  he  must  understand  in  relations  of  nondependence  and  nondomination. 

Job,  of  course,  had  not  asked  for  help  in  reforming  his  moral  thinking.  He 
had  cried  out  because  of  his  loss  and  his  pain.  But  the  way  in  which  Job 
formulates  his  cry  makes  it  obvious  that  the  way  of  understanding  loss  and 
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pain  that  his  moral  world  offers  him  leads  to  utter  isolation.  Rejecting  the 
idea  that  he  is  being  punished  for  sin,  Job  is  isolated  from  his  friends.  His 
community  sees  him  as  one  stricken  by  God  and  imitates  what  they  see  as 
God’s  rejection  of  Job.  And  Job,  too,  can  only  believe  that  his  abject  suffer- 
ing is  the  result  of  God’s  use  of  power  to  degrade  and  humiliate. 

What  does  the  divine  speech  have  to  offer  to  Job’s  pain?  The  most 
profound  interpretation  I know  of  comes  from  Erazim  Kohak,  the  philoso- 
pher to  whom  I referred  earlier.  Speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  created 
world  to  issues  of  pain  and  grief,  Kohak  talks  explicitly  about  the  book  of 
Job. 

A human  alone,  surrounded  by  the  gleaming  surfaces  of  his  artifacts, 
cannot  bear  the  pain.  He  can  do  that  only  when  the  grief  can  disperse, 
radiate  out  and  be  absorbed.  [Even]  fellow  humans  and  their  works, 
bearing  the  same  burden,  cannot  absorb  it.  ...  To  reconcile,  that  is  what 
the  forest  does,  silent  and  accepting,  as  if  God  were  present  therein, 
taking  the  grief  unto  Himself.  When  humans  no  longer  think  themselves 
alone,  masters  of  all  they  survey,  when  they  discern  the  humility  of  their 
place  in  the  vastness  of  God’s  creation,  then  that  creation  and  its  God  can 
share  the  pain.  . . . That  is  the  age-old  wisdom  of  the  Book  of  Job.  . . . 
When  God  speaks  . . . [God]  speaks  not  of  pain  but  of  the  vastness  of  the 
creation,  of  the  gazelle  in  her  mountain  fastness  and  the  mighty  creature 
of  the  deep  sea.  God  is  not  avoiding  the  issue.  [God]  is  teaching  Job  the 
wisdom  of  bearing  the  pain  that  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  abolished  but 
can  be  shared  when  there  is  a whole  living  creation  to  absorb  it.  . . . When 
the  human,  in  the  solitude  of  dusk,  surrenders  his  pride  of  place  and 
learns  to  bear  the  shared  pain,  he  can  begin  to  understand  the  pain  that 
cannot  be  avoided  as  a gift  which  teaches  compassion  and  opens  under- 
standing. ...  It  opens  him  to  receive,  in  empathy,  the  gift  of  the  other, 
not  in  censure  but  in  gratitude  and  love.9 

That,  so  eloquently  stated  by  Kohak,  is  what  the  divine  speeches  offer  to  Job 
in  his  pain  and  what  enables  Job  to  say,  not  as  the  traditional  translation  has 
rendered  it,  “I  repent  in  dust  and  ashes”  (42:6),  but  as  it  may  equally  well  be 
translated,  “I  am  comforted  concerning  dust  and  ashes”;  that  is,  I am  com- 
forted concerning  my  finite  humanity.10 


9 Kohak,  pp.  45-46. 

10  William  Morrow,  “Consolation,  Rejection,  and  Repentance  in  Job  42:6,”  Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature  105  (1986):  21 1-225. 
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How  did  Job  live  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  140  years  that  followed?  What 
did  he  see  when  he  looked  at  the  world;  what  did  friendship  mean  to  him; 
how  did  he  perceive  others;  what  did  he  value;  what  motivated  his  deeds; 
how  did  he  understand  the  meaning  of  pain  and  loss;  what  did  he  love;  who 
did  he  become?  In  many  respects  he  probably  behaved  much  as  he  always 
had:  in  uprightness  and  integrity.  I suspect,  though,  that  he  understood  the 
context  and  motivation  of  his  deeds  quite  differently.  I doubt  that  he  cared 
much  any  more  for  gestures  of  deference.  It  probably  did  not  matter  to  him 
as  it  once  had  whether  the  distressed  blessed  him  for  his  help  or  not.  Above 
all,  I suspect  that  he  looked  on  society’s  outcasts  with  rather  different  eyes. 
Indeed,  it  was  Job’s  seeing,  as  he  himself  observes,  that  was  most  radically 
altered  (42:5).  The  horizon  of  his  vision  and  the  patterns  he  discerned  were 
different.  We  do  know  three  details  from  the  end  of  the  story  that  suggest 
this  difference  in  his  life.  Job  received  his  brothers  and  sisters  when  they 
came  to  him;  he  no  longer  had  to  experience  his  suffering  as  rejection.  Also, 
although  he  knew  how  fragile  life  could  be,  he  was  again  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  goodness  of  creation  by  giving  birth,  with  his  wife,  to  ten  more 
children.  Finally  and  most  intriguingly,  he  gave  his  daughters  an  inheritance 
along  with  his  sons,  a gesture  that  would  lessen  their  dependence  in  a 
patriarchal  world. 
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How  is  a church  like  a tavern?  What  kind  of  reaction  do  you  have  to  this 
question? 

As  an  educational  exercise,  I once  asked  a class  this  question,  and  I 
received  a range  of  initial  reactions.  Some  were  amused,  some  embarrassed, 
some  shocked  and  even  offended,  and  some  spurred  to  reflection.  Why  such 
varied  responses? 

In  asking  this  question,  I brought  together  elements  that  clash  with  one 
another.  We  normally  keep  churches  and  taverns  in  separate  spheres  of 
reality.  Like  the  clashing  heat  and  coolness  that  produce  a thunderstorm, 
when  two  typically  separated  concepts  are  brought  together  the  result  can 
be  explosive.  Such  conceptual  skirmishes  can  explode  into  new  insight  and 
accompanying  exhilaration  or  into  offense,  even  revulsion. 

As  an  imaginative  exercise,  comparing  a church  to  a tavern  may  seem 
rather  harmless.  However,  if  this  question  were  posed  in  the  context  of 
moral  deliberation,  the  situation  would  become  more  volatile.  What  if  the 
responses  to  this  question  were  to  influence  church  confession  and  prac- 
tice— such  as  the  serving  of  sacraments,  church  discipline,  or  the  ordination 
of  clergy?  What  if  issues  of  inclusivity,  moral  behavior,  and  justice  were 
directly  affected?  Then  the  clash  between  exhilaration  and  revision  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  itself  and  to  the  varied  insights  that  emerge  from  the 
comparison  could  lead  to  profound  communal  conflict. 

We  in  the  church  are  continually  in  the  midst  of  this  kind  of  explosive 
struggle.  How  are  we  to  understand  profound  community  conflict?  What 
can  we  do  about  it?  There  is  more  going  on  here  than  simple  differences  of 
perspective  or  opinion.  I believe  that  profound  community  strife  is  often  a 
struggle  over  whether  a particular  new  insight  is  a legitimate  expression  of 
divinely  inspired  creativity  or  is  in  fact  an  “abomination.”  What  is  at  stake  in 
this  struggle  is  more  than  one’s  opinion;  what  is  at  stake  is  discerning  and 
protecting  the  “true”  order  of  the  cosmos.  This  essay  will  explore  the  world- 
rending  dynamics  of  creativity  and  abomination  and  the  role  they  play  in  the 
moral  life  of  faith  communities. 
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Creativity 

Creativity  involves  the  capacity  to  break  out  of  established  orders  and 
conventional  associations.  In  his  book  Insight  and  Outlook , Arthur  Koestler 
describes  the  importance  of  bisociation  in  the  creative  process.  When  two 
habitually  (not  logically)  incompatible  frames  of  reference  are  brought  to- 
gether and  combined,  a new  unity  of  meaning  can  be  formed.  The  surpris- 
ing association  can  be  humorous,  informative,  or  creatively  insightful.  “The 
juxtaposition  of  two  trains  of  thought  moving  in  two  different  fields  may, 
according  to  the  emotional  charge,  become  a comic  comparison,  a neutral 
analogy,  or  a poetic  image.”'  Metaphors,  analogies,  and  poetic  images  are 
commonly  used  bisociations.  To  speak  of  table  legs,  broken  hearts,  blind 
love,  soaring  emotions,  or  concrete  jungles;  to  talk  of  God  as  a parent,  a 
church  as  a family,  or  molecules  as  billiard  balls;  such  is  to  juxtapose  two 
different  trains  of  thought  in  a creative  and  illuminating  manner. 

The  deliberate  use  of  creative  bisociations  can  either  make  that  which  is 
strange  more  familiar  or  make  that  which  is  familiar  refreshingly  strange. 
Strange  things  become  more  familiar  as  we  compare  them  to  what  we 
already  know.  An  unfathomable  God  becomes  knowable,  hidden  facets  of 
our  universe  become  visualized.  Familiar  things  are  refreshed  when  strange 
associations  bring  out  previously  unimagined  insights. 

Let  us  consider  again  the  educational  exercise  introduced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  essay — comparing  a church  to  a tavern.  This  is  an  example  of  an 
educational  technique  called  “synectics.”  Exercises  in  synectics  require  learn- 
ers to  think  of  two  disparate  realities  in  light  of  each  other,  bringing  out 
similarities  and  differences  so  as  to  illumine  aspects  of  both  realities  that 
might  otherwise  go  unexamined.  Designed  by  William  Gordon,  synectics 
encourages  generative  thinking  and  the  creation  of  newr  mental  patterns. 
The  results  of  the  tavern-church  comparison  were  as  follows.  A little  warily 
at  first,  the  class  accepted  the  task.  I found  it  to  be  a productive,  but 
uncomfortable,  exercise.  There  was  a general  feeling  that  people  frequent 
these  two  places  for  many  of  the  same  reasons,  seeking  hospitality,  accep- 
tance, community,  honesty,  and  spiritedness.  Some  class  members  felt  that 
the  tavern  is  more  likely  to  provide  the  above.  In  a twist  not  unlike  the 
parables  of  Jesus,  this  class  found  righteousness  in  the  “sinner’s”  haven. 
Though  we  did  not  decide  that  we  need  to  sing  “Belly  Up  to  the  Bar  Boys” 
before  our  alter  calls,  we  did  feel  that  the  church  may  want  to  take  a longer 


Koestler,  Insight  and  Outlook  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1949),  p.  317. 
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look  at  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  tavern  has  become  the  “sinner’s  church.” 
This  not  only  provided  a prophetic  challenge,  it  also  prodded  us  to  think 
more  deeply  about  what  it  is  that  the  church  has  to  offer  the  world  that  it 
cannot  get  elsewhere. 

While  synectics  involves  the  intentional  use  of  creative  bisociation,  many 
bisociated  insights  emerge  in  the  process  of  conflict  resolution.  Creativity  is 
set  in  motion  when  old  patterns  break  down  or  prove  to  be  inadequate  for 
new  situations;  a creative  solution,  or  insight,  emerges  to  transcend  the 
established  paradigm.  Very  often  the  creative  resolution  to  the  conflict  is  a 
breakthrough  from  the  unconscious,  surfacing  in  dreams  or  visions.  Alany  of 
today’s  taken-for-granted  frameworks  were  once  unprecedented  creative 
discoveries.  In  a cosmos  ordered  by  a dependency  on  nature,  Rene  Des- 
cartes became  uneasy  with  human  resignation  to  nature’s  whims.  Through  a 
series  of  dreams,  he  discerned  a revolutionary  insight — the  idea  that  human 
beings  can  control  nature  based  on  logic.  At  the  time  this  idea  seemed 
unimaginable  and  sacrilegious  to  his  contemporaries,  and  it  caused  moral 
dilemmas  for  those  who  believed  that  nature  should  reign  over  human 
beings  (an  issue  to  which  we  will  return).  However,  the  eventual  acceptance 
of  his  insight  has  influenced  the  history  of  the  modern  world,  most  pro- 
nouncedly in  medicine’s  attempt  to  cure — rather  than  be  resigned  to — 
disease.  Creativity  is  provoked  by  a rupture  in  conventional  understanding 
and  leads  to  a break  from  habitual  frameworks  and  routines.  This  creative 
process  involving  destabilization,  conflict,  insight,  and  the  revelation  of  a 
deeper — and  disruptive — unity  of  truth  has  been  discerned  in  art,  scientific 
discovery,  human  development,  social  renewal,  and  religious  experience.2 

In  referring  to  the  new  mental  patterns  and  perceptiveness  brought  by 
creative  metaphors  in  particular,  Sallie  AlcFague  notes  that  “good  meta- 
phors shock,  they  bring  unlikes  together,  they  upset  conventions,  they 
involve  tension,  and  they  are  implicitly  revolutionary.”3  When  two  associa- 
tions were  habitually  unrelated,  the  rupture  created  by  the  new  unity  can  be 
a challenge  to  the  basic  axioms  of  the  taken-for-granted  world  within  which 
the  bisociation  occurs.  Thus  Descartes’  demystified  nature — even  though  it 
opened  up  reality — was  anathematized  by  many.  To  break  the  pattern  of 
convention  and  habit  and  to  cause  us  to  see  differently  may  be  too  jolting.  For 
“the  mind  likes  a strange  idea  as  little  as  the  body  likes  a strange  protein  and 


! See  James  Loder,  Transforming  Moment , 2d  ed.  (Colorado  Springs:  Helmers  & Howard, 
1989). 

* Metaphorical  Theology  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1982),  p.  17. 
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resists  it  with  similar  energy.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  too  fanciful  to  say  that 
a new  idea  is  the  most  quickly  acting  antigen  known  to  science,”  contends 
Koestler.4  He  observes  that  defense  mechanisms  guard  against  the  “intru- 
sion” of  novelty,  contributing  to  both  mental  inertia  and  mental  stability. 
Such  defenses  are  both  internal  to  would-be  discoverers  as  well  as  external 
in  their  public.  “If  we  watch  ourselves  honestly  we  shall  often  find  that  we 
have  begun  to  argue  against  a new  idea  even  before  it  has  been  completely 
stated.”5  Even  if  we  don’t,  others  will.  Jeffrey  Stout’s  examination  of  abom- 
ination helps  us  to  see  why  this  is  so. 

Abomination 

In  a discussion  that  is  both  uncannily  similar  to  and  strikingly  different 
from  Koestler’s,  Jeffrey  Stout  broaches  another  type  of  “bisociation” — 
moral  abominations.  In  a chapter  entitled  “Moral  Abominations,”  from  his 
book  Ethics  after  Babel , Stout  describes  the  repulsion  and  abomination  that  is 
experienced  when  two  things  that  seem  inherently  incompatible  are  brought 
together.  This  new  unity,  by  blurring  distinctions,  creates  an  unacceptable 
ambiguity.  “An  abomination  must  be  anomalous.  ...  It  must  combine  char- 
acteristics uniquely  identified  with  separate  kinds  of  thing,  or  at  least  fail  to 
fall  unambiguously  into  any  recognized  class.”6 

Stout  considers  the  example  of  a cabbit,  a cross  between  a cat  and  a 
rabbit.  Stout’s  response  to  this  crossbreed  is  repulsion;  for,  cats  should  be 
cats  and  rabbits  should  be  rabbits.  Physical  abominations,  in  our  culture,  are 
the  kinds  of  things  that  might  be  on  display  at  a gawker’s  gallery  in  a 
carnival:  bearded  ladies,  hybrid  animals,  and  diminutive  adults.  Crossing 
conventional  lines  between  two  separate  categories  of  being  (male/female; 
distinct  species;  child/adult),  these  anomalies  are  often  considered  gro- 
tesque. Though  they  do  titillate  our  curiosity,  on  viewing  such  things,  we 
hardly  feel  the  need  to  question  our  spontaneous  and  viscerally  felt  revul- 
sion. 

Abominations  are  not  restricted  to  physical  monstrosities.  According  to 
Stout,  the  “recipe  for  abomination”  begins  with  an  anomaly,  “a  combination 
of  characteristics  that  straddles  the  line  between  us  and  them."  The  sharper 
the  distinctions  between  concepts  are,  the  more  likely  the  combination  of 
the  concepts  will  be  abominated.  However,  anomalies  are  necessary  but  not 


4 Koestler,  The  Act  of  Creation  (London:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1969),  p.  216.  Koestler  is  here 
quoting  Wilfred  Trotter. 

s Ibid. 

6 Jeffrey  Stout,  Ethics  after  Babel  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1988),  p.  148. 
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sufficient  to  concoct  amoral  abomination.  It  is  when  an  anomalous  or 
ambiguous  event  or  act  seems  to  threaten  disniption  of  the  social  order , that  it 
is  likely  to  be  abominated.  Abomination  occurs  when  we  feel  a transgression 
across  boundaries  that  guard  cosmic  and  social  order.  The  language  of 
“unnatural”  may  be  used  if  an  appeal  to  natural  law  is  made;  or  judgments  of 
“unclean,”  “profane,”  or  “taboo”  may  be  pronounced  in  relation  to  the 
sacred  order.  In  recent  history,  the  influx  of  women  into  male-dominated 
spheres  of  activity  has  been  experienced  as  an  abomination  by  those  who 
believe  that  men  and  women  are  naturally  and/or  divinely  endowed  for 
separate  spheres  of  activity. 

It  is  clear  that  the  shattering  of  cosmic  order  is  fundamental  to  both 
creativity  and  abomination.  Such  shattering  can  be  interpreted  as  either 
abomination  (a  negative  violation  of  world  order)  or  creativity  (a  positive 
renewal  of  world  order).  This  awareness  causes  us  to  raise  the  question, 
“when  is  the  shattering  of  cosmic  order  an  expression  of  creativity  to  be 
celebrated  and  when  is  it  an  abomination  to  be  resisted?”  This  is  not  easy  to 
answer,  for  there  is  no  simple  way  to  distinguish  between  creativity  and  abomina- 
tion. In  fact,  many  of  the  conflicts  we  experience  in  communities  of  faith 
arise  out  of  different  responses  to  challenges  to  the  current  world  order. 
The  result  is  often  deadlock  because  conflicted  parties  do  not  fully  realize 
what  is  at  stake  for  themselves  or  for  others.  When  we  create  and  when  we 
abominate  we  are  transgressing  and  defying  established  orders  of  reality, 
and  this  is  a weighty  matter.  The  situation  becomes  even  more  complex 
when  some  events  or  situations  appear  to  sit  precariously  on  the  border 
between  the  two,  expressing  both  creativity  and  abomination. 

On  the  Border 

Tony  Morrison,  in  her  novel  Beloved , provides  a powerful  illustration  of  an 
act  that  straddles  the  border  between  abomination  and  creativity.  In  this  ele- 
gant but  chilling  narrative,  Sethe,  a horribly  abused  and  maimed  slave  woman, 
flees  from  her  inhuman  master.  Hugely  pregnant  and  about  to  give  birth  to 
another  potential  slave,  she  arranges  for  her  other  children  to  go  ahead  of  her. 
After  a grueling  journey  in  which  a “white  trash”  runaway  comes  to  her  aid, 
Sethe  finds  refuge  with  her  mother-in-law  (Baby  Suggs) — only  to  be  tracked 
down  by  the  sheriff  and  her  master.  Still  recovering  from  the  physical  and 
mental  torments  of  her  own  captivity,  and  realizing  that  these  abuses  will 
mark  her  children’s  future  as  well,  Sethe  proceeds  to  do  the  abominable.  In 
a desperate  attempt  to  avoid  what  she  knows  to  be  a fate  worse  than  death, 
this  mother  begins  to  kill  her  offspring.  After  fatally  slashing  one  child,  but 
before  she  gets  to  the  others,  Sethe  is  apprehended  and  taken  to  prison. 
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The  tragedy,  for  the  reader  as  well  as  for  religious  Baby  Suggs,  is  that 
Sethe’s  behavior  is  profoundly  ambiguous.  Baby  Suggs  is  immobilized  by 
the  ambiguity.  She  “could  not  approve  or  condemn  Sethe’s  rough  choice. 
One  or  the  other  might  have  saved  her,  but  beaten  up  by  the  claims  of  both, 
she  went  to  bed.  The  whitefolks  had  tired  her  out  at  last.”7  Baby,  previously 
known  for  her  powerful  Calling  of  the  Word,  no  longer  has  anything  to  say 
or  any  strength  to  say  it  with.  Tired  to  the  marrow,  the  old  woman  spends 
her  final  days  lying  down  and  thinking  about  color  (blue,  yellow).  Before  he 
understood  the  depth  of  her  fatigue,  her  friend,  Stamp  Paid,  chastised  her 
and  begged  her  to  resume  her  Calling.  The  dialogue  between  Stamp  and 
Baby  is  stunning: 

“Listen  here,  girl,”  [Stamp]  told  her,  “you  can’t  quit  the  Word.  It’s 
given  to  you  to  speak.  You  can’t  quit  the  Word,  I don’t  care  what  all 
happen  to  you.  . . . You  got  to  do  it,”  he  said.  “You  got  to.  Can’t  nobody 
Call  like  you.  You  have  to  be  there.” 

“What  I have  to  do  is  get  in  my  bed  and  lay  down.  I want  to  fix  on 
something  harmless  in  this  world,”  [Baby  replied]. 

“What  world  you  talking  about?  Ain’t  nothing  harmless  down  here.” 
“Yes  it  is.  Blue.  That  don’t  hurt  nobody.  Yellow  neither.” 

“You  getting  in  the  bed  to  think  about  yellow?  . . . You  can’t  do  that, 
Baby.  It  ain’t  right.” 

“Was  a time  I knew  what  that  was,”  [Baby  answered].8 

“Was  a time  I knew  what  [right]  was.”  Baby  Suggs  is  worn  down  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  Sethe’s  abominable  act  and  a world  of  slavery  in  which 
everyday  life  is  an  abomination.  The  abomination  of  men  with  bits  in  their 
mouths  and  chains  on  their  feet,  less  free  than  a chicken  in  a yard.  The 
abomination  of  pregnant  women  savagely  raped  and  flogged.  The  abomina- 
tion of  human  beings  denied  the  right  to  name  themselves  and  their  world, 
for  “definitions  belonged  to  the  definers — not  the  defined.”9  In  such  a 
world,  where  color  and  might  determine  “right,”  it  is  hard  to  decide  what  is 
truly  right.  Sethe’s  solution  to  her  problem,  the  only  one  she  could  see,  was 
itself  a grave  problem.  “Nothing  could  be  counted  on  in  a world  where  even 
when  you  were  a solution  you  were  a problem.”10 

In  this  world,  “the  whitefolks’  jungle,”  the  choice  to  kill  one’s  children 


7 Toni  Morrison,  Beloved  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1987),  p.  180. 

8 Ibid.,  pp.  1 77-1 79. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  190. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  256. 
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was  both  abomination  and  creative  love.  “It’s  my  job  to  . . . keep  them  away 
from  what  I know  is  terrible,”  said  Sethe.  “I  did  that.”11  She  knew  what  it  felt 
like  to  be  torn  up  and  mutilated  by  a master’s  whip,  and  nobody  was  going 
to  make  her  children  feel  it  too.  Though  her  plan  to  “take  us  all  to  the  other 
side”  of  this  unjust  universe  was  interrupted,  she  succeeded  in  sparing  her 
children  from  slavery.  She  went  to  prison,  and  the  surviving  children  stayed 
with  their  grandmother.  Responding  to  the  accusation  from  a friend  that 
her  violent  love  was  “too  thick,”  Sethe  remarks,  “thin  love  ain’t  love  at  all.”12 

The  novel  raises  some  critical  issues  about  moral  integrity  and  moral 
ambiguity.  Toni  Morrison  does  not  romanticize  Sethe’s  or  anyone  else’s 
actions.  Many  in  Baby  Sugg’s  community,  either  out  of  judgment  or  confu- 
sion, withdraw  their  friendship  in  the  aftermath  of  her  daughter-in-law’s 
crime.  The  dead  baby,  Beloved,  comes  back  to  haunt  her  mother  and  begins 
to  destroy  her.  And  the  energy  drains  from  Baby  Suggs  as  her  life  echoes  the 
question  previously  raised  by  the  white  girl  who,  astonished  at  the  degree  of 
Sethe’s  mutilation,  uttered,  “Come  here,  Jesus.  . . . Wonder  what  God  had 
in  mind.”13  Though  parricide  may  not  be  what  God  had  in  mind  for  Sethe 
and  her  children,  surely  neither  was  slavery  and  its  vicious  whip.  Sethe’s  act 
of  murder  shakes  the  social  order  and  provokes  a moral  ambiguity,  for  her 
abominable  action  exposes  a deeper  moral  abomination.  For  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see,  there  is  something  drastically  wrong  with  the  order  of  things. 
Some  see  only  the  surface.  Sethe’s  captors  brush  her  action  off  as  the  deed 
of  a subhuman  creature;  her  friends  tell  her  there  must  have  been  another 
way,  for  one  with  two  feet  instead  of  four.  However,  those  who  fail  to  ask 
what  God  has  in  mind  for  human  beings  turned  into  property  are  equally 
reprehensible.  Sethe’s  abominable  behavior,  though  still  abominable , is  deriv- 
ative. The  social  order  is  thick  in  abomination,  and  its  thin  surface  morality 
ain’t  morality  at  all.'4 

The  moral  ambiguity  in  this  story  shakes  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  time  when  we  knew  the  difference  between  the  two  is  on  the  verge  of 


" Ibid.,  p.  165. 

I;  Ibid.,  p.  164. 

IJ  Ibid.,  pp.  79-80. 

14  Consider  Charles  Hodge’s  proslavery  claim  that  “both  political  despotism  and  domestic 
slavery  belong  in  morals  to  the  adiaphora , to  things  indifferent  to  the  gospel.”  Hodge  further 
claimed  that  “in  this  country  we  believe  that  the  general  good  requires  us  to  deprive  the  whole 
female  sex  of  the  right  of  self  government.  They  have  no  voice  in  the  formation  of  the  laws  which 
dispose  of  their  persons  and  property.”  The  “thinness”  of  such  morality  is  striking.  With  an 
emphasis  on  upholding  social  order  the  “general  [i.e.  white  male]  good,”  on  this  matter,  Hodge 
abominates  rather  than  fulfills  the  gospel.  See  Willard  Swartley,  Slavery,  Sabbath,  War  and  Wom- 
en:  Case  Studies  in  Biblical  Interpretation  (Scotsdale,  PA:  Herald  Press,  1983),  p.  49. 
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being  lost.  Such  earth-shattering  experiences  may  lead  us  to  two  defensive 
responses:  we  may  either  shore  up  our  defenses  to  preserve  integrity  (e.g., 
blame  Sethe’s  actions  on  her  inhumanity  and  thus  defend  the  current  order 
of  right  and  wrong,  human  and  subhuman)  or  succumb  to  the  storm  and 
lose  all  mooring  (e.g.,  give  up  trying  to  discern  right  and  wrong).  However, 
the  narrative  suggests  that  a deeper  cosmic  order  is  waiting  to  be  revealed, 
for  those  who  can  abide  the  shake  up  and  await  the  revelation.  Like  the 
cosmic  chaos  that  creates  depth  in  the  universe,  such  experiences  of  disrup- 
tion can  deepen  our  participation  in  life.  Though  depth  cannot  come  with- 
out chaos,  chaos  is  hard  to  abide.  For  this  reason,  creativity  can  be  suppressed. 

The  Suppression  of  Creativity 

Because  of  the  similarity  between  creativity  and  abomination,  and  be- 
cause the  loss  of  moral  and  social  order  can  seem  imminent,  the  creative 
process  can  become  suspect.  According  to  James  Loder,  the  human  spirit  is 
characterized  by  its  power  to  break  with  the  tyranny  of  the  obvious  and 
compose  new  arrangements  and  aspects  of  the  world.15  Though  creativity  is 
an  integral  power  of  the  human  spirit,  it  can  be  suppressed  and  squelched. 
This  happens  when  the  human  spirit  is  subjected  to  and  restricted  by 
stereotypes,  techniques,  and  rigid  frames  of  reference.  In  a technological 
age  such  as  our  own,  reality  is  often  circumscribed  by  what  can  be  calculated 
and  adapted  to  the  established  frame  of  reference,  and  routine  takes  over. 
Hans  Georg  Gadamer  has  warned  that  in  a technological  society,  “the 
adaptive  power  of  the  individual  is  rewarded  more  than  [the]  creative  pow- 
er.”16 The  range  of  possible  questions  about  reality  is  narrowed  according  to 
the  reigning  paradigm.  Questions  outside  of  the  paradigm  and  associations 
outside  of  the  frame  of  reference  are  not  encouraged.  According  to  Bernard 
Lonergan,  insight  depends  upon  “a  perpetual  alertness  ever  asking  the  little 
question,  ‘why?’  ”'7  Yet,  this  “little”  question  can  be  extremely  disruptive. 

A culture  that  is  too  quick  to  suppress  questions  and  abominate  bisociated 
realities  is  a culture  that  risks  losing  creativity.  This  is  not  to  deny  the 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  “taken-for-granted”  reality.  Habits,  stereotypes, 
patterns,  and  grooves  make  up  the  economy  of  everyday  reality;  we  would 
grow  weary  without  a repertoire  of  responses  that  conserves  energy.  How- 
ever, if  the  environment  poses  no  opportunities  for  flexibility  and  creativity, 

15  Loder,  Transforming  Moment. 

16  “What  Is  Practice?  The  Conditions  of  Social  Reason,”  in  Reason  in  the  Age  of  Science,  trans. 
Frederick  G.  Lawrence  (Cambridge:  MIT  Press,  1981),  p.  74. 

17  Insight  (San  Francisco:  Harper  & Row,  1978),  p.  5. 
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individuals  “will  more  and  more  resemble  automatons.”18  Lonergan  warns 
that  when  human  activity  “settles  down  to  a decadent  routine,”  then  “initia- 
tive becomes  the  privilege  of  violence.”'9  With  the  ruts  of  slavery  dug  so 
deeply  and  the  train  of  oppression  moving  full  speed  ahead,  Sethe  could  find 
no  alternative  but  violently  to  “jump  the  track.”  Without  removing  all 
responsibility  from  those  who  so  violently  jump  the  track,  it  may  be  the  case 
that  environments  that  clamp  down  the  most  harshly  on  creative  bisociations 
are  the  ones  that  inadvertently  foster  abominable  expressions  of  creativity. 

There  is  no  question  that  Sethe’s  desperate  action  is  tragic  and  hard  to 
understand.  Yet,  the  moral  dilemma  we  face  in  trying  to  interpret  and  judge 
her  action  is  not  new  to  us.  Although  I do  not  wish  to  exalt  or  even  condone 
Sethe’s  actions,  I think  the  dynamics  of  this  moral  dilemma  are  illuminative. 
It  is  the  case  that  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  traditions  continually  bear 
witness  to  divine  actions  that  are  similarly  ambiguous.  When  the  order  of 
God  erupts  into  the  established  cosmic  order,  the  result  often  sits  precari- 
ously on  the  border  between  creativity  and  abomination. 

God’s  Activity  as  Creative  Abomination 

The  God  whom  we  know  to  have  become  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ  shook 
the  order  of  the  cosmos  and  aroused  both  exhilaration  and,  quite  frequently, 
revulsion.  To  Hellenistic  thinking,  the  conjoining  of  an  infinite,  immutable 
God  with  an  imperfect,  corruptible,  and  finite  flesh  was  an  abominable 
notion.  To  go  further  and  claim  that  this  incarnate  God  became  tainted 
with  and  perished  under  the  disgrace  of  criminality  was  a “scandal,”  an 
abomination,  “a  stumbling  block”  to  some  and  “foolishness”  to  others  (i 
Cor.  1:23).  To  religious  thinking,  the  unimpressive  prophet  who  overturned 
distorted  tradition  and  associated  with  unclean  persons  was  a blasphemer. 
And  yet,  to  those  who  had  “eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,”  the  advent  of  God 
in  human  flesh  was  a miraculous  source  of  new  life  and  a new  order  of  being. 
God’s  immanuel,  though  it  turned  all  reality  upside  down,  energized  those 
who  were  not  closed  to  the  creative  activity  of  the  one  who  is  the  source  of 
all  creativity. 

Throughout  the  biblical  narratives,  God’s  actions  are  frequently  rife  with 
potential  for  abomination,  disrupting  the  order  of  the  universe.  In  a world 
order  delineated  by  the  separation  between  “sinner”  and  “righteous,”  the 
Hebrew  prophets  blurred  and  even  reversed  the  definitions.  The  prophets 


18  Koestler,  Act,  p.  119. 

19  Insight,  p.  xv. 
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go  so  far  as  to  say  that  religious  piety  itself,  when  separated  from  compas- 
sion and  justice,  is  abominable  in  God’s  eyes  (Isa.  1:12-17;  58:2,  6-10;  cf. 
Micah  6).  Continuing  in  this  legacy,  Jesus  mingled  with  sinners  and  chas- 
tised righteous  ones.  The  Gospels  reveal  that  prostitutes  understood  Jesus 
more  clearly  than  his  disciples;  a disciple  sold  himself  more  deeply  than  a 
prostitute.  In  a tremendous  creative  theological  insight,  Peter  was  able  to 
break  out  of  his  dichotomous  view  of  the  world  (a  world  divided  by  “clean” 
and  “unclean,”  “sacred”  and  “profane”)  to  see  that  God  included  (previously 
considered)  profane  people  underneath  the  sacred  canopy  (Acts  10). 

The  biblical  understanding  of  grace  often  threatens  our  understanding  of 
the  order  of  things.  “Righteous  ones”  are  continually  tempted  to  undo  this 
divine  “abomination”  and  keep  the  distinctions  between  sinner  and  righ- 
teous sharply  defined.  Why  should  the  Ninevites  be  saved  (I  sympathize 
with  Jonah’s  anger  and  depression  over  God’s  graciousness  and  mercy  to 
such  an  unworthy  bunch)?  Why  should  the  prodigal  get  such  fine  treatment 
(I’m  with  the  older  brother  on  this  one)?  Because  of  the  polemical  situation 
between  Christians  and  Jews  after  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  Gospels  frequently 
portray  the  Jewish  leaders  as  the  prime  offenders  in  abominating  God’s 
creative  grace.  This  is  unfortunate  and  has  contributed  to  Christian  anti- 
semitism. While  I would  not  want  to  lose  the  religious  nature  of  self- 
righteous  abomination,  it  is  a mistake  to  understand  this  in  terms  of  Juda- 
ism. It  is  more  accurate  to  recognize  that  religion,  and  religious  leaders  in 
particular,  are  susceptible  to  sharpening  the  difference  between  sinner  and 
righteous.  The  struggle  between  established  sacred  order  and  creative  re- 
newal is  an  ongoing  one  for  any  organized  religion. 

There  are  those  religious  persons  who  discern  and  celebrate  God’s  cre- 
ative renewal;  we  recognize  them  as  saints.  In  an  interesting  study  of  ha- 
giography, philosopher  Edyth  Wyschogrod  explores  the  lives  of  saints, 
defined  as  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  “the  other.”  She  notes 
that  the  narratives  of  the  lives  of  many  saints  include  an  “antinomian”  strain. 
In  tracing  their  stories,  this  philosopher  observes  that  saints  frequently  rebel 
against  the  established  order  of  life.  “Pieties  of  everyday  life,  especially 
submission  to  parental  authority”  are  “flouted,”  rendering  saints  socially 
disruptive  and  institutionally  destabilizing.20  What  is  so  interesting  about 
Wyschogrod’s  observation  is  the  connection  between  caring  for  others  (saint- 
liness) and  the  disruption  of  the  ostensible  “order  of  creation.”  Saints  go 


10  Wyschogrod,  Saints  and  Postmodernism:  Revisioning  Moral  Philosophy  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1990),  pp.  12-13. 
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against  parental  wishes,  eschew  commonly  accepted  role  patterns  (including 
gender),  engage  in  civil  disobedience,  and  even  do  battle  with  ecclesial 
authority. 

Saints,  in  Wyschogrod’s  definition,  are  also  more  likely  to  transgress 
notions  of  purity  and  cleanliness.  In  their  attention  to  the  needs  of  others, 
they  suspend  conventional  notions  of  purity.  It  is  said  that  Catherine  of 
Sienna,  when  she  felt  revulsion  toward  the  wounds  she  was  tending,  deliber- 
ately drank  a bowl  of  pus  in  a gesture  of  both  self-rebuke  and  solidarity  with 
the  other.  Abominating  her  own  feelings  of  abomination,  Catherine  saw  a 
greater  purity  in  her  willingness  to  undergo  defilement. 

The  link  that  Wyschogrod  makes  between  the  saint  and  antinomianism  is 
profound  but  not  completely  accurate.  True,  just  as  creativity  cannot  be 
contained  by  the  laws  of  convention,  saintliness  cannot  be  restricted  by  the 
laws  of  social  order.  However,  it  is  not  order  per  se  that  saints  resist.  Saints 
burst  out  of  the  confines  of  social  orders,  but  they  do  so  for  the  sake  of  a 
deeper  order,  God’s  order.  In  doing  so,  they  defy  some  judgments  of 
abomination  while  at  the  same  time  exposing  other  abominable  practices. 
Like  Mother  Theresa  of  Calcutta,  saintly  persons  creatively  and  unconven- 
tionally preserve  the  dignity  of  persons  created  by  God  while  they  deeply 
feel  and  silently  expose  abominable  actions  toward  these  children  of  God. 
To  its  credit,  organized  religion  does  recognize  saintly  ones — though  some- 
times appreciation  is  long  in  coming. 

To  Abominate  or  Not  to  Abominate 

Communities  of  faith  are  contexts  for  both  the  transmission  and  the 
renewing  of  cosmic  order — they  shape  and  shake  our  worldview  in  impor- 
tant ways.  Furthermore,  they  point  us  to  a deeper  order,  God’s  order, 
toward  which  we  grope  and  yearn.  The  process  of  discerning  the  difference 
between  the  violation  and  the  renewal  of  provisional  understandings  of 
cosmic  order  is  often  very  difficult,  and  yet,  communities  of  faith  are 
continually  called  upon  to  make  such  a discernment  in  their  moral  deliber- 
ations. In  this  discussion  of  abomination  and  creativity  I raise  a dilemma 
that  I do  not  intend  to  solve.  The  above  argument  cannot  be  used  to  defend 
a particular  stance,  and  that  is  not  its  purpose.  My  intention  is  to  encourage 
communities  to  delve  into  the  depth  and  complexity  of  their  controversies. 
Recognizing  the  dynamics  involved  in  moral  deliberations  is  a key  factor  in 
thinking  through  the  difficult  and  painful  issues  confronting  communities  of 
faith.  As  we  struggle  with  complex  issues — such  as  the  role  of  women,  family 
values,  homosexuality,  war  and  peace,  justice,  and  a host  of  others — we  need 
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to  face  honestly  the  ambiguous,  though  necessary,  contributions  of  both  our 
inherited  understanding  of  cosmic  order  and  our  intuitive,  gut-level,  feel- 
ings and  insights.  Neither  tradition  nor  experience  can  be  uncritically  of- 
fered to  decide  our  issues. 

There  are  three  important  implications  that  emerge  from  this  recogni- 
tion: i)  Some  creations  ought  to  be  abominated,  and  some  abominations 
ought  to  be  upheld;  2)  if  we  recognize  the  common  structure  to  both 
abomination  and  creativity,  we  can  check  ourselves  against  preemptively 
rejecting  a notion  that  seems  at  first  detestable;  and  3)  if  we  examine  the 
profound  bisociations  of  our  Judeo-Christian  faith,  we  can  reexperience  the 
scandalous  creativity  of  that  faith. 

1)  Fifty  years  ago,  Robert  Oppenheimer  proposed  the  word  “Trinity”  as 
the  code  name  for  the  first  test  detonation  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Alluding  to 
the  fourteenth  of  John  Donne’s  Holy  Sonnets,  where  the  “three  person’d 
God”  is  said  to  “breake,  blowe,  burn  and  make  me  new,”  the  scientist 
associated  the  theme  of  redemption  through  destruction  with  the  intended 
work  of  the  bomb.  This  imaginative  move  transformed  mass  death  into 
divine  creativity.  Was  this  striking  association  between  two  opposing  reali- 
ties— destruction  and  redemption — “inspired”  creativity?  Was  this  a legiti- 
mate combining  of  death  and  resurrection?  Or  was  it,  as  theologian  Ted 
Peters  puts  it,  an  attempt  “to  paint  the  sepulcher  of  dark  death  white,”  using 
the  Trinity  as  his  “paint”?21  I am  inclined  to  believe  the  latter.  Lonergan  is 
fond  of  pointing  out  that  insights  are  a dime  a dozen  and  that  judgment  is 
needed  to  determine  the  value  of  any  particular  insight.  Not  all  insights  are 
life-giving  creativity;  some  warrant  negation  and  abomination.  Bursting  the 
order  of  convention  is  not  an  absolute  good  in  itself,  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  order  is  not  sufficient  justification  for  celebrating  an  insight. 

It  may  also  be  the  case  that  a creative  insight  can  be  taken  too  far  and 
cross  over  into  the  realm  of  abomination.  Descartes’  overturning  of  cosmic 
order  to  put  “man”  (language  intended)  rather  than  nature  in  control  was  an 
important  step  for  medicine,  agriculture,  human  sciences,  and  politics.  How- 
ever, the  insight  was  exaggerated,  and  nature  has  been  devastatingly  van- 
quished. In  fact,  recent  theologies  of  ecology  have  broken  out  of  the  “man  in 
control”  mindset  and  offered  a new  paradigm  of  mutuality  and  responsibil- 
ity toward  nature. 

It  is  also  the  case  that  we  need,  in  some  instances,  to  rekindle  the  flames  of 


21  Peters,  God  as  Trinity:  Relationality  and  Tetnporality  in  Divine  Life  (Louisville:  Westminster/ 
John  Knox  Press,  1993),  p.  59. 
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our  capacity  to  recognize  abominations  and  experience  moral  outrage.  How 
immune  we  have  become  to  seeing  starving  children  and  warring  nations; 
how  surprisingly  z/zzrevolted  we  are  by  injustice  and  hatred.  During  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Newsweek  recorded  that  one  CNN  television  viewer 
commented,  “I’m  going  to  sit  down  with  some  popcorn  and  watch  the  war”! 

The  capacity  to  feel  revulsion  and  disgust  is  a valuable  asset.  Many  Jews 
who  survived  the  Holocaust  owe  their  lives  to  compatriots  who  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  Nazi  party  because  they  instinctively  felt  that  it  was  not 
right  to  stand  by  and  allow  human  beings  to  be  persecuted.  In  many  instanc- 
es such  responses  were  “gut  level”  and  spontaneous  and  were  only  later 
rationally  explained.22 

2)  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  need  to  test  our  revulsions  and  to 
recognize  that  disgust  and  loathing,  when  spontaneously  felt,  are  not  always 
appropriate.  The  strength  of  our  abominable  feelings  does  not  necessarily 
warrant  them  a role  of  primacy  in  moral  deliberations.  Just  as  guilt  is  a 
necessary  aspect  of  human  conscientiousness  but  particular  guilt  feelings 
can  be  pathological,  so  abomination  is  a necessary  component  of  human 
morality  but  particular  abominations  can  be  misbegotten.  Without  denying 
the  place  of  feelings  and  judgments  of  abomination,  we  need  to  bring  a 
hermeneutics  of  suspicion  to  the  act  of  abominating.  Part  of  Stout’s  agenda 
in  defining  moral  abominations  is  to  raise  our  awareness  about  what  is  going 
on  when  we  are  either  the  subjects  or  the  objects  of  an  abomination.  Social 
identity  is  at  stake  in  abominating;  the  harmonious  order  of  the  universe  is 
felt  to  be  under  siege  when  we  blur  and  transgress  boundaries. 

Social  identity  and  the  order  of  the  universe  are  relative  constructions. 
Different  cultures  draw  different  boundary  lines  between  entities,  and  thus 
particular  abominations  are  not  universal.  In  evaluating  the  nature  of  abom- 
ination, we  need  to  acknowledge  the  contextuality  of  what  repulses  us. 
“Knowing  this,  we  are  in  a better  position  to  ask  dispassionately  what  status 
our  sense  of  revulsion  should  have  in  our  moral  deliberation,”  suggests 
Stout.23  Knowing  this,  we  also  realize  our  interdependence  with  “the  other.” 

We  can  only  come  to  understand  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our 
world  order  when  we  encounter  those  from  different  contexts.  In  encoun- 
tering others,  we  may  thoughtfully  decide  that  some  of  our  judgments  of 
abomination  are  valid  and  to  be  upheld;  however,  we  may  also  recognize 


11  Such  were  the  responses  of  many  in  the  community  at  La  Chambon,  which  harbored  Jews 
during  World  War  II.  Their  story  is  told  in  the  film  Weapons  of  the  Spirit , by  Peter  Sauvage. 

13  Ethics,  p.  156. 
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that  some  of  our  judgments  of  abomination  are  inadequate  and  dispensable 
constructions  that  need  to  be  judged  themselves.  Or,  as  in  the  case  with 
Sethe,  we  may  need  to  allow  ourselves  to  push  below  the  surface  manifesta- 
tion of  abominations.  For  instance,  the  violent  mayhem  during  the  Los 
Angeles  riots  exposed  a double  layer  of  abomination — the  abomination  of 
the  rioters  and  the  abomination  of  aspects  of  our  social  order,  which  is 
immorally  upheld  by  conventional  “morality.” 

When  considering  cosmic  order,  we  often  make  the  “naturalistic  fallacy” 
of  assuming  that  what  is  ought  to  be  as  it  is.  We  look  to  the  laws  of  nature 
or  tradition  and  extrapolate  God’s  will  based  on  these.  Knowledge  and 
respect  for  the  traditions  that  have  shaped  us  is  necessary  and  important,  but 
not  determinative.  It  is  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  conviction  that  things  do 
not  have  to  be  the  way  they  are — the  new  creation  is  breaking  into  the 
present  status  quo.  Our  affirmation  of  God’s  activity  points  to  transforma- 
tion that  goes  beyond  simple  continuation.  More  than  that,  it  points  to  a 
future  reality  that  is  definitive  of  present  reality.  As  Ted  Peters  contends, 
God  creates  from  the  future,  not  the  past.  “The  call  to  faith  is  not  a call  to 
place  our  trust  in  the  ordered  cosmos  but  rather  in  the  faithfulness  of  the 
Beyond  which  has  committed  itself  to  determine  a future  that  is  redemp- 
tive.”24 The  essence  of  creation  is  in  the  final  outcome  of  things;  we  are 
drawn  by  the  openness  of  the  future  rather  than  catapulted  into  the  trajec- 
tory of  the  past.  In  such  an  eschatologically  oriented  existence,  new  orders 
of  creation  can  emerge,  for  God  is  still  creating.  We  already  have  a glimpse 
of  that  future,  shown  to  us  in  the  incarnation;  in  Jesus  Christ  God’s  future 
intention  for  humanity  broke  into  creation.  Our  vision  of  God’s  new  cre- 
ation, more  than  our  experience  of  present  creation,  is  a crucial  guideline  in 
our  moral  deliberations.  Our  trust  is  not  in  the  provisionally  ordered  cos- 
mos; it  is  in  the  One  before  whom  even  that  order  shall  bow. 

3)  While  some  of  our  feelings  of  abomination  may  need  to  be  numbed, 
creative  insights  and  expressions  may  need  to  be  revitalized  and  even  rescan- 
dalized. Jarring  though  creative  bisociations  may  be,  they  can  become  com- 
monplace upon  their  habitual  use.  Many  Hebrew  and  Christian  metaphors 
have  lost  power  due  to  overfamiliarity.  We  can  hardly  do  better  than  yawn 
at  our  overused  theological  bisociations:  servant  leader,  crucified  Lord, 
humble  king,  lose  your  life  to  gain  it,  the  spirit  of  the  law,  incarnate  God, 
priesthood  of  all  believers,  wounded  healer. 


24  Cosmos  as  Creation:  Theology  and  Science  in  Consonance  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1989),  p. 
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These  deadened  metaphors  do  little  to  ignite  our  imagination  and  awake 
us  from  our  slumber;  they  have  lost  any  shock  or  surprise  for  us.  And  yet, 
the  solution  is  not  to  discard  these  and  leave  them  behind  for  fresher 
combinations.  While  new  combinations  should  be  birthed,  stagnant  meta- 
phors need  not  be  buried.  Though  “deadened,”  I do  not  believe  they  are 
“dead.”  These  have  become  verbal  habits,  and  our  habituation  to  these  terms 
dulls  their  effect.  But  that  is  only  because  we  use  these  expressions  haphaz- 
ardly and  lifelessly.  We  recite  them  and  we  repeat  them,  but  we  do  not  re- 
member them.  We  do  not  bring  the  tensive  members  of  the  expression 
together  so  as  to  ignite  and  explode  the  meaning  once  more.  If  we  were  to 
separate  and  look  more  carefully  at  each  side  of  these  metaphors  and  expres- 
sions, then  we  could  relive  the  creative  conflict  that  emerges  when  they 
are  brought  together.  We  can  disconnect  and  reconnect  these  expressions  in 
our  communal  remembering  so  that  we  can  be  surprised  and  shaken  anew. 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  frequently  associated  with  the  conjoining  of  opposed 
and  tensive  realities.  The  Spirit  brings  together  the  divine  and  the  human, 
clean  and  unclean,  Jew  and  Gentile,  male  and  female,  slave  and  free,  law  and 
spirit.  Such  divine  activity  has  always  been  paradoxical,  disorienting,  and 
teeming  with  conflict.  If  we  re-member  the  “creative  abominations”  that 
have  shaped  our  heritage,  we  will  gain  a clue  for  discerning  between  “in- 
spired” creativity  and  abomination.  If  we  learn  the  pattern  of  how  God 
creates,  we  can  participate  in  and  live  according  to  that  pattern. 

The  Scandalous  Order  of  the  Cosmos 

Our  openness  to  the  recovery  of  abomination  as  well  as  to  creative 
renewal  is  grounded  in  our  faith  in  God’s  grace  toward  us.  Our  fundamental 
centeredness  in  grace  enables  us  to  feel  the  depths  of  abomination  and  to 
withstand  the  explosion  of  our  world  order.  It  is  God’s  eternal  presence  that 
is  our  sure  order;  everything  else  is  provisional  and  ambiguous.  Like  Sethe’s 
actions,  much  of  life  goes  on  between  abomination  and  creativity.  We  are 
holy  and  profane,  clean  and  unclean,  sinners  and  yet  justified.  In  fact,  we 
continually  live  between  order  and  chaos.  Categories  such  as  abomination 
and  creativity  are  heuristic  tools  for  ordering  our  universe;  they  help  us  to 
articulate  the  limits  of  experience.  However,  they  are  abstractions.  The  stuff 
of  life  cannot  be  contained  within  such  abstractions.  Most  things  dance 
between  these  extremes,  some  things  moving  perilously  or  marvelously 
close  to  one  side  or  the  other.  And  our  abominations  and  judgments  are 
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included  in  those  things  that  ride  the  spectrum.  This  side  of  the  eschaton, 
we  will  not  escape  the  need  continually  to  open  our  judgments  and  judge  our 
openness.  In  fact,  the  free  and  courageous  movement  between  the  affirma- 
tion of  order  and  the  renewal  of  order  is  at  the  heart  of  a redeemed 
existence.  If  we  practice  the  movement  of  redemption  in  communities  of 
faith,  we  will  live  the  scandalous  order  of  God — an  order  in  which  death  can 
lead  to  resurrection.  When  the  church  lives  this  truth,  it  really  has  more  to 
offer  than  a tavern  does. 


William  G.  Bodamer  is  Professor  of  Religion 
and  Chairman  of  the  Religion  Department 
at  Millikin  University.  A former  student  of 
George  S.  Hendry  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary , he  received  his  M.Div.  in  1957 
and  Ph.D.  in  1966. 


An  academic  career,  like  a family  history,  can  be  marked  by  the  passing 
of  generations.  At  the  beginning,  you  go  to  professional  meetings  and 
renew  contacts  with  your  teachers.  After  some  time,  your  students  are  added 
to  the  mix.  Finally,  your  teachers  no  longer  attend  the  meetings. 

The  death  of  Professor  George  S.  Hendry,  reported  to  me  by  one  of  my 
students  who  is  studying  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  reminded  me 
quite  strongly  of  that  cycle.  It  also  set  off  a string  of  reminiscences  about 
what  Professor  Hendry  meant  to  me  as  my  “Doctoral  Father.”  I hope  these 
recollections  will  strike  responsive  chords  in  others  who  have  studied  with 
him. 

The  first  impression  I had  of  Professor  Hendry  was  of  a dour  Scot,  tall, 
thin,  austere,  serious,  studious,  no  nonsense.  This  was  confirmed  one  day 
when  we  were  getting  ready  to  go  to  a seminar.  One  of  our  colleagues  had 
not  prepared  too  well  but  assured  us  he  would  get  Hendry  off  the  track  by 
asking  a question  he  was  sure  would  do  the  job.  He  asked  his  question,  but 
it  did  not  have  the  desired  effect.  Hendry  said,  “Mr.  X,  in  this  seminar,  I ask 
the  questions.”  Hendry  then  proceeded  to  ask  Mr.  X incisive  questions  that 
slowly  made  his  lack  of  preparation  obvious.  At  the  end  of  the  seminar  we  all 
congratulated  Mr.  X on  the  way  he  handled  Hendry.  Hendry  did  not  allow 
people  to  take  theology  less  seriously  than  he  did. 

This  was  impressed  upon  me  recently  when  two  of  my  students  asked  if 
they  could  do  an  independent  study  on  the  theology  of  George  Hendry. 
They  had  heard  me  speak  of  him  and  wanted  to  work  on  his  thought.  His 
book  on  God  was  written  before  I knew  him,  but  the  book  on  Christ  and  the 
book  on  the  Holy  Spirit  were  written  while  we  worked  together.  Going  back 
over  that  material  reminded  me  once  again  of  the  firm  grasp  and  broad 
scope  of  his  understanding  of  the  theological  tradition.  I again  wondered 
why  his  Gospel  of  the  Incarnation  did  not  receive  much  greater  attention. 
Needless  to  say  the  three  of  us  had  a good  semester. 

Hendry’s  theology  was  done  with  an  eye  to  the  classical  doctrinal  tradi- 
tion, but  it  always  emphasized  how  the  tradition  grew  out  of  scripture.  He 
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was  the  one  who  made  the  proposal  that  led  to  The  New  English  Bible.  In 
studying  with  Hendry,  one  could  expect  to  explore  the  pertinent  biblical 
texts  associated  with  each  theological  doctrine. 

The  dour  Scot  image  gave  way  at  a certain  point.  One  could  almost  see 
the  change  in  his  face  when  a faint  smile  began  to  light  his  eyes.  I remember 
one  of  these  times  at  the  end  of  a lecture  on  the  knowledge  of  God.  He  went 
through  the  classical  categories — nature,  revelation,  religious  experience, 
theological  tradition,  proofs — and  at  the  end  came  the  smile.  He  said,  “To 
be  quite  frank,  our  mothers  told  us.” 

He  loved  to  play  with  words  for  good  effect.  I asked  him  one  day  what  he 
thought  of  faith  healing.  Without  breaking  stride  he  said,  “I  am  not  so  much 
interested  in  faith  healing  as  I am  in  healing  faith.”  It  is  from  play  of  that 
nature  that  we  got  The  Theology  of  Nature  rather  than  natural  theology. 

Paul  Tillich  was  a very  popular  theologian  in  my  time  at  the  Seminary.  I 
had  the  suspicion  that  Dr.  Hendry  was  not  that  enamored  of  him.  I told  him 
of  my  suspicions  and  he  admitted  that  Tillich  was  not  a favorite.  I asked  him 
why.  He  said,  “You  cannot  sing  his  theology.”  He  thought  that  Christian 
theology  was  something  that  should  be  sung.  He  thought  you  could  find  out 
more  about  people’s  theology  by  asking  them  their  favorite  hymns  than  by 
any  other  question. 

Professor  Hendry  did  not  trade  in  personality.  There  was  always  a sense 
of  reserve  about  him.  Even  now  as  a write  I cannot  bring  myself  to  call  him 
George.  His  reserve  was  not  inhumane.  I do  not  think  he  meant  it  to  be 
forbidding.  I think  his  reserve  represented  the  understanding  that  when  you 
came  to  study  with  him  you  were  to  take  him  and  your  task  seriously.  He  did 
not  overpower  people  with  his  personality  and  create  little  images  of  him- 
self. He  allowed  the  freedom  to  explore,  but  insisted  that  the  exploration  be 
done  in  relationship  to  the  tradition  that  is  given  to  us.  He  was  a taskmaster, 
not  given  to  extravagant  praise. 

In  a seminar  on  the  theology  of  Karl  Barth,  I presented  a paper  on  Barth’s 
anthropology.  The  pertinent  volume  of  Barth’s  Church  Dogmatics  (III/2)  had 
not  yet  been  translated  into  English,  so  I worked  my  way  through  it  in 
German.  At  the  end  of  the  seminar  session,  as  he  was  leaving,  he  leaned 
toward  me  and  whispered  two  words.  When  he  left,  my  comrades  crowded 
around  me  and  said,  “What  did  he  say?”  I answered,  “He  said,  ‘Good  job.’  ” 
They  took  me  out  for  a celebration  because  Hendry  had  said,  “Good  job.” 

It  is  not  only  fitting  but  imperative  for  me,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  to  say: 
Good  job,  Professor  Hendry! 


The  Arthur  M.  Adams  Professor  of  System- 
atic Theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  editor  of  the  Princeton  Seminary 
Bulletin,  Daniel  L.  Migliore  gave  this  trib- 
ute to  George  S.  Hendry  at  a memorial  ser- 
vice held  in  Miller  Chapel  on  December  i, 
1993. 

For  more  than  two  decades  George  S.  Hendry  served  as  the  Charles 
Hodge  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary. His  strong  and  eloquent  theological  voice  represented  the  Reformed 
theological  heritage  and  the  Princeton  Seminary  tradition  at  their  very  best. 
Thousands  of  graduates  of  this  seminary  learned  the  meaning  of  disciplined 
theological  reflection  from  him,  and  many  of  his  students  continue  to 
express  their  gratitude  for  the  theological  and  ministerial  formation  they 
received  in  his  classes.  As  one  for  whom  George  Hendry  was  teacher, 
colleague,  and  friend,  I am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  him  at  this  time  on 
behalf  of  all  his  students,  colleagues,  and  friends. 

I 

The  legacy  of  George  Hendry  rests  in  the  quality  of  his  teaching  and 
writing.  He  was  not  a flashy  personality,  and  did  not  engage  easily  in  small 
talk.  He  would  not  have  drawn  a crowd  at  a cocktail  party.  Although  he 
possessed  a razor-sharp  mind,  he  never  used  it  in  an  aggressive  or  exhibi- 
tionist manner.  Shy  and  reserved,  he  was  frugal  in  all  respects,  including  the 
number  of  words  he  used  to  communicate  with  others.  Only  occasionally 
did  he  refer  to  his  own  personal  experience  in  lectures  or  sermons,  and  when 
he  did  so  he  was  often  apologetic  about  it.  If  some  students  may  have 
initially  experienced  him  as  distant  and  even  austere,  they  soon  came  to 
realize  that  their  first  impressions  had  been  superficial.  As  anyone  who  knew 
him  well  would  attest,  he  enjoyed  the  company  of  others,  and  he  had  a finely 
polished,  wry  sense  of  humor. 

Memory  takes  me  back  to  one  of  his  classes  on  a warm  spring  day.  In  the 
middle  of  his  lecture  the  mournful  sounds  of  a bagpipe  came  through  the 
open  windows  of  the  Stuart  Hall  room.  A student  who  had  decided  that  the 
arrival  of  spring  should  be  appropriately  celebrated  was  playing  a bagpipe  in 
the  Seminary  quadrangle.  Dr.  Hendry  stopped  his  lecture  and  walked  to  the 
window.  “Do  my  ears  deceive  me?”  he  wondered  aloud.  Then  a playful 
smile  crossed  his  face,  and  he  said,  “I  must  confess  that  it  was  precisely  to 
get  away  from  the  racket  of  that  instrument  that  I left  Scotland.” 
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What  makes  a good  theologian?  This  question  kept  recurring  to  me  as  I 
prepared  these  remarks  in  memory  of  a very  good  theologian.  Luther  said 
that  a right,  good  theologian  is  one  who  knows  how  to  distinguish  between 
law  and  gospel.  George  Hendry  knew  well  how  to  make  that  distinction.  I 
think  Lutherans  who  worked  with  George  in  Lutheran-Reformed  conversa- 
tions were  especially  fond  of  him  because  he  was  so  consistently  centered  on 
the  gospel.  He  often  worried  that  the  Reformed  tradition  repeatedly  tended 
to  replace  a clear  affirmation  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  that  is  normatively  attested  by  scripture  with  a formal  doctrine  of 
plenary  inspiration  or  biblical  infallibility. 

One  of  my  vivid  recollections  of  Dr.  Hendry  is  the  occasion  he  posed  a 
difficult  question  to  a preceptorial  group  of  which  I was  a member. 
“What  is  the  greatest  word  in  the  New  Testament?”  he  asked.  The  students 
offered  a variety  of  responses — faith,  love,  resurrection,  God — none  of  which 
was  the  answer  Professor  Hendry  was  waiting  for.  After  the  possibilities  had 
apparently  been  exhausted  and  the  class  was  silent,  he  looked  up  from  his 
desk  and  said  in  his  bass  voice  just  one  word:  “grace.”  For  George  Hendry, 
salvation  by  grace  through  faith  in  Christ  was  indeed  the  heart  of  the 
biblical  message  and  the  central  theme  of  his  own  faith  and  theology. 

Ill 

If  I were  to  identify  other  special  marks  of  George  Hendry  the  theologian 
in  addition  to  his  centeredness  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  I would  say  first 
that  he  was  quite  simply  an  extraordinary  teacher  and  preacher.  His  lectures 
in  systematic  theology  were  gems,  always  carefully  prepared,  well  organized, 
consistently  stimulating,  and  clearly — or  to  be  more  precise — eloquently 
presented.  His  sermons  were  among  the  most  powerful  I have  heard  deliv- 
ered in  Miller  Chapel. 

The  Bible  was,  of  course,  always  his  chief  theological  text,  and  he  knew  it 
not  only  in  the  English  translations  but  also  in  the  original  languages.  For 
him  the  exegetical  task  and  the  theological  task  were  inseparable.  In  addi- 
tion, with  his  masterful  command  of  the  history  of  doctrine,  his  courses  in 
theology  were  marvelous  syntheses  of  historical  and  constructive  theology. 

In  his  teaching  and  preaching,  Dr.  Hendry'  attended  to  form  as  well  as 
content.  I do  not  mean  that  he  tried  to  entertain  his  hearers;  I mean  that  he 
was  aware  that  the  Word  of  God  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ  is  uniquely' 
beautiful  and  lays  claims  not  only  to  our  mind  and  will  but  also  to  our  heart. 
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George  had  a keen  sense  for  the  beauty  as  well  as  for  the  truth  and  goodness 
of  God  and  of  the  gospel  message.  He  would  have  agreed  with  Karl  Barth 
who  called  theology  the  most  beautiful  of  the  sciences,  beautiful  by  virtue  of 
the  beauty  of  its  object.  In  George  Hendry’s  elegant  lectures — punctuated 
with  choice  quotations,  carefully  crafted  aphorisms,  and  arresting  turns  of 
phrase — one  could  catch  a glimpse  of  the  beauty  of  theology  when  it  is 
faithful  reflection  on  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  life,  ministry,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  Dr.  Hendry  was  an  impressive  teacher  of  theology  not  only  because 
of  the  evangelical  content  and  eloquent  form  of  his  work  but  also  because  he 
so  successfully  combined  deep  respect  for  the  witness  of  scripture  and 
church  confessions  on  the  one  hand  with  a willingness  to  struggle  with  the 
hard  questions  and  disturbing  doubts  of  contemporary  men  and  women  on 
the  other.  While  he  did  not  focus  on  every  new  sensation  in  the  theological 
world,  neither  did  he  try  to  protect  students  from  rigorous  examination  of 
their  faith.  He  insisted  on  the  difference  between  security  and  assurance. 
“Security,”  he  said,  “is  something  behind  which  we  shelter  from  the  risks 
and  trials  of  faith,  assurance  is  something  only  to  be  won  in  wrestling  with 
them.”1  “Faith  is  not  like  finding  shelter  from  the  storm  in  a safe  harbor;  it 
is  more  like  going  out  from  the  harbor  to  face  the  storm.”2 3 * 

IV 

Another  distinguishing  mark  of  the  theological  legacy  of  George  Hendry 
is  that  he  was  a church  theologian,  a preacher’s  theologian,  if  you  will.  He 
had  spent  a number  of  years  as  a pastor  in  Scotland  before  taking  up  his 
responsibilities  as  Charles  Hodge  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
Princeton,  and  it  made  a difference.  While  he  acknowledged  many  legiti- 
mate and  useful  functions  of  theology  in  the  life  of  the  church  and  in  the 
larger  society,  he  never  imagined  that  the  central  task  of  theology  could  be 
anything  other  than  the  service  of  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  No  doubt 
this  explains  why  Professor  Hendry  taught,  preached,  and  wrote  in  a way 
that  seminary  students  and  pastors  could  understand.  He  had  no  interest  in 
merely  impressing  the  elite  of  the  academy.  He  spoke  primarily  for  and  to 
the  church.5 


1 “The  Venture  of  Faith,”  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  57,  no.  3 (1964):  40. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  39. 

3 See  Hendry’s  inaugural  lecture,  “Principle  and  Method  in  Theology,”  Princeton  Seminary 

Bulletin  43,  no.  4 (1950):  9-13.  “A  theology  which  is  mindful  of  its  true  nature  . . . will  always  be 

most  closely  related  to  the  life  of  the  church;  for  it  is  in  its  essence  ...  an  activity  of  the  church,  by 
the  church,  for  the  church”  (p.  1 2). 
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His  concern  that  theology  make  a critical  and  constructive  contribution 
to  the  preaching  and  teaching  tasks  of  ministry  is  evident  in  many  ways.  I 
will  mention  only  his  emphasis  on  the  wholeness  of  the  gospel  that  is  found 
in  all  his  writings.  His  book  on  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Christian  Theology — an 
effort  to  recover  the  significance  of  the  person  and  work  of  the  Spirit,  so 
long  neglected  or  subordinated  in  the  faith  and  life  of  the  mainline  church- 
es— manifests  this  quest  for  theological  and  spiritual  wholeness.  So  also  does 
his  remarkable  book,  The  Gospel  of  the  Incarnation , which  argues  that  the 
fragmentation  of  theology  and  the  church  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  a kind 
of  reductionism  in  christology  that  fails  to  grasp  the  saving  work  of  Christ  in 
its  richness  and  wholeness.  Further  evidence  is  found  in  his  Warfield  Lec- 
tures, Theology  of  Nature,  which  also  plead  for  a more  wholistic  understand- 
ing of  Christian  faith  by  underscoring  the  importance  and  value  of  the  world 
of  nature  within  the  purposes  of  God. 

Theologian  in  the  service  of  more  faithful  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in 
its  fullness  and  wholeness,  George  Hendry  played  a prominent  role  in  the 
preparation  of  The  New  English  Bible  and  in  the  writing  of  the  Confession  of 
1967  of  the  PC(USA).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  this  systematic  theo- 
logian the  purpose  of  the  disciplined  reflection  called  theology  is  to  advo- 
cate, cultivate,  and  propel  the  proper  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


V 

I have  said  that  George  Hendry  was  a theologian  centered  on  the  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  was  an  outstanding  teacher,  and  that  he  was  a 
preacher’s  theologian,  concerned  about  the  well-being  of  the  preaching  and 
teaching  ministry  of  the  church.  Still  another  of  his  signatures  was  that  he 
was  a theologian  who  attended  to  prayer  as  an  essential  ingredient  of  Chris- 
tian life  in  general  and  of  all  theological  work  in  particular.  Any  separation 
of  theology  and  spirituality  would  have  been  judged  nonsensical  by  Dr. 
Hendry.  He  began  his  classes  with  prayer  not  out  of  some  sense  of  obliga- 
tion or  mere  pious  habit  but  because  he  believed  with  Karl  Barth  that 
serious  theological  work  must  open  itself  again  and  again  to  the  living  God 
who  always  remains  subject  in  relation  to  us  and  can  never  be  reduced  to  an 
object  that  we  control. 

Dr.  Hendry  once  described  prayer  as  the  “Life  Line  of  Theology,”  and 
argued  that  the  much-debated  issue  of  the  relation  between  reflection  and 
action  in  modern  theology  could  be  resolved  only  if  prayer  as  a third 
dimension  of  Christian  life  were  taken  with  appropriate  seriousness.  “It  is 
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prayer  that  establishes  the  vital  connection  between  action  and  reflection,” 
he  wrote.4  Prayer  connects  faith  and  action  because  prayer  is  essentially 
petition,  indeed  often  agonizing  protest  and  expostulation  with  God.  We 
pray  not  because  we  are  resigned  to  do  nothing,  but  because  we  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  nothing  good  that  we  can  do  that  does  not  begin,  contin- 
ue, and  end  in  prayer.  I take  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  George’s  memorable 
intervention  in  a fiery  faculty  debate  during  the  Vietnam  War  years  in 
which  some  argued  that  the  faculty  had  to  do  something,  while  others 
argued  that  there  was  nothing  that  the  faculty  could  or  should  do.  “There  is 
something  we  can  and  should  do,”  Hendry  said.  “We  can  and  should  pray.” 

VI 

Finally,  George  Hendry  was  a memorable  theologian  because  he  had 
experienced  his  share  of  the  shadow  side  of  life  and  could  enter  into  solidar- 
ity in  suffering  and  hope  with  his  fellow  creatures.  He  knew  what  it  meant 
to  walk  in  the  valley  of  darkness  and  sorrow,  and  this  shaped  his  theological 
sensibilities  in  subtle  but  real  ways.  Because  of  his  reluctance  to  make  his 
own  personal  experience  the  center  of  attention,  we  can  only  mark  places  in 
his  writing  that  hint  that  he,  too,  as  a disciple  and  a theologian,  had  to  learn 
much  through  suffering.  Luther  said  that  a theologian  is  born  not  by  think- 
ing, reading,  or  speculating,  but  by  living,  nay  dying  and  being  damned. 
This  is  not  the  whole  story,  of  course,  as  George  would  have  been  the  first 
to  note,  but  there  is  a profound  truth  in  Luther’s  remark,  and  theology  is 
never  healthy  and  robust  when  it  is  neglected. 

A sermon  by  Dr.  Hendry  entitled  “Bible  Cries”  shows  that  he  knew  full 
well  what  Luther  was  talking  about.  In  this  sermon  Professor  Hendry  took 
note  of  the  large  place  given  in  the  Bible  to  the  cry  of  distress  that  is  “wrung 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  are  on  the  losing  side  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.”5  The  Bible  is  not  only  emphatic  that  God  hears  this  cry  of 
distress;  it  also  declares  that  God  has  come  into  our  midst  to  enter  deeply 
into  our  crying,  and  eventually  to  issue  on  our  behalf  the  most  dreadful  cry 
ever  to  come  from  human  lips,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  have  you  forsaken 
me?”  Then  Dr.  Hendry  comments:  We  should  “listen  more  than  we  do  to 
those  voices  today  which  tell  us  that  this  is  how  it  is,  that  the  last  word  is  a 
cry,  a cry  of  despair,  nothingness,  absurdity,  no  exit.  . . . We  should  let  them 


4 “The  Life  Line  of  Theology,”  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  65,  no.  2 (1972):  24. 

s “Bihle  Cries,”  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  52,  no.  3 (1959):  40. 
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remind  us  that  at  the  center  of  our  faith  there  stands  a cross,  and  from  this 
cross  there  sounds  a cry.”6 

Both  from  the  depths  of  his  own  experience  and  from  the  testimony  of 
scripture  Professor  Hendry  knew  that  the  cries  of  God’s  wounded  creatures 
are  very  real.  Yet  he  also  knew  that  the  Psalmist  not  only  cries,  “My  God, 
my  God,  why  have  you  forsaken  me,”  but  also  cries  in  wonder  and  hope, 
“Where  can  I go  from  your  spirit?  Or  where  can  I flee  from  your  presence? 
If  I ascend  to  heaven,  you  are  there;  if  I make  my  bed  in  Sheol,  you  are 
there.”  With  all  his  being  George  Hendry  affirmed  that  the  cry  of  Golgotha 
is  not  the  final  cry  of  the  Bible;  it  is  followed  by  the  cry  of  Easter  that  Jesus 
is  risen  and  that  there  is  hope  amidst  our  personal  groaning  and  the  groan- 
ing of  all  creation,  for  nothing  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

VII 

What  makes  a good  theologian?  The  legacy  of  George  S.  Hendry  helps 
us  to  answer  that  question — advocacy  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
extraordinary  dedication  to  quality  teaching  of  future  preachers  and  leaders 
of  the  church,  insistence  on  rigorous  examination  of  the  proclamation  and 
life  of  the  church  in  the  light  of  the  Word  of  God,  practice  of  prayer, 
participation  in  the  cries  and  hopes  of  the  whole  creation. 

Today  we  remember  with  gratitude  a teacher,  colleague,  and  friend  who 
bore  faithful  witness  to  the  good  news  that  in  Jesus  Christ  we  have  forgive- 
ness of  our  sins,  companionship  in  our  tears,  courage  for  our  ministry  of 
healing  and  reconciliation,  and  hope  of  life  eternal.  Amen. 


A Ibid,  p.  42. 


The  Discipleship 
of  Extravagance 

by  Beverly  Roberts  Gaventa 


Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary , Beverly  Rob- 
erts Gaventa  preached  the  Opening  Com- 
munion Sermon  in  Miller  Chapel  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1993. 


Text:  Mark  14:3-9 


The  story  has  made  the  rounds.  You’ve  probably  heard  it  already.  It 
concerns  a very  faithful  and  loyal  Presbyterian  layman  who  was  deeply 
troubled  when  his  congregation  called  a woman  to  be  its  new  pastor. 

The  problem  was  not  what  you  might  suppose.  It  was  not  theological,  but 
ichthyological;  that  is,  it  concerned  fishing.  The  layman  had  a lifelong 
practice  of  taking  the  pastor  fishing  with  him,  and  he  just  did  not  know 
whether  this  woman  would  be  interested  in  fishing  or,  more  important, 
whether  she  would  know  the  first  thing  about  fishing.  But,  in  an  attempt  to 
be  fair,  he  invited  the  new  pastor  to  go  along.  She  accepted. 

The  appointed  day  came.  The  layman  and  his  pastor  went  out  in  the 
layman’s  boat  to  the  spot  on  the  lake  where  he  usually  fished.  Soon  a cloud 
came  up  and  the  day  grew  chilly.  The  pastor  said  that  she  wanted  her  jacket 
and,  so,  she  stood  up,  walked  across  the  water  to  the  dock,  got  her  jacket 
from  the  car,  and  walked  back  to  the  boat. 

As  the  layman  watched  her  walking  back  to  the  boat,  he  shook  his  head 
and  said  to  himself:  “Now  isn’t  that  just  like  a woman.  She  can’t  even  swim!” 
The  woman  in  our  Gospel  lesson  has  at  least  one  thing  in  common  with 
the  pastor  in  my  story.  No  matter  what  she  does,  someone  finds  fault  with  it. 

Imagine  the  scene.  Jesus  is  at  dinner  with  his  companions,  when  a woman 
enters.  She  carries  a jar  made  of  alabaster  and  containing  nard,  a precious 
and  aromatic  oil  from  India.  The  jar  holds  just  enough  nard  for  one  appli- 
cation, so  that  any  remaining  fragrance  will  not  evaporate.  The  alabaster 
itself  signifies  the  very  high  quality  of  its  contents.  Anointing  was  a custom- 
ary practice  at  feasts,  but  this  particular  ointment  was  a rare  treasure.  It  may 
even  have  been  a family  heirloom  passed  from  mother  to  daughter.  Breaking 
open  the  jar,  the  woman  pours  it  out,  lavishes  it,  over  the  head  of  Jesus. 

We  know  nothing  else  about  her — not  her  name,  her  situation,  her 
thoughts,  her  motives.  Not  a word  comes  from  her  mouth.  Instead,  she 
takes  this  single  and  direct  action. 

The  response  of  those  present  is  swift  in  coming:  “Isn’t  that  just  like  a 
woman!”  “That  ointment  was  worth  a year’s  pay  for  a common  laborer,  and 
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it  should  have  been  used  to  feed  the  poor!  Instead,  she  has  wasted  it  in  a 
lavish  and  empty  gesture.” 

We  wait  for  Jesus’  response.  What  will  he  say  about  her  deed? 

“Let  her  alone.  . . . She  has  performed  a good  service  for  me.  For  you 
always  have  the  poor  with  you,  and  you  can  show  kindness  to  them  whenev- 
er you  wish;  but  you  will  not  always  have  me.  She  has  done  what  she  could; 
she  has  anointed  my  body  beforehand  for  its  burial.  Truly  I tell  you, 
wherever  the  good  news  is  proclaimed  in  the  whole  world,  what  she  has 
done  will  be  told  in  remembrance  of  her.” 

How  are  we  to  make  sense  of  this  episode?  How  is  it  that  a single  action 
can  prompt  two  such  different  responses?  First,  consider  the  bystanders  and 
their  accusation  of  the  woman.  They  complain  that  she  has  wasted  a pre- 
cious resource  that  might  have  been  given  to  the  poor.  I think  we  should  be 
a little  suspicious  of  their  complaints,  however.  If  we  read  the  very  next 
story  in  Mark’s  Gospel,  we  will  see  that  Judas  betrays  Jesus  for  money — but 
Mark  gives  us  no  indication  that  Judas  gave  that  money  to  the  poor. 

In  fact,  nothing  is  said  to  indicate  that  any  of  those  who  chastise  the 
woman  take  their  resources  and  give  them  to  the  poor.  What  we  do  read, 
just  a few  verses  later,  is  that  Peter  and  the  other  disciples  pledge  themselves 
to  loyalty  to  Jesus,  only  to  turn  tail  and  run  the  minute  Judas  shows  up  with 
the  authorities  who  have  come  for  Jesus’  arrest. 

But  even  if  those  who  trouble  the  woman  because  of  her  action  turn  out 
to  be  hypocrites,  we  might  expect  Jesus  to  chastise  her — gently,  of  course. 
Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  Jesus’  comment  here  about  the  poor.  Taken  out 
of  context,  it  sounds  as  if  Jesus  meant  that  there  should  always  be  poverty: 
You’ll  always  have  the  poor. 

Instead,  I suspect  that  a hint  of  irony  enters  Jesus’  voice:  “You  can  show 
kindness  to  them  whenever  you  wish.”  And  Jesus  was  right.  Judas  could  have 
given  his  money  to  the  poor  whenever  he  liked. 

Still,  surely  Jesus  will  correct  her.  Nudge  her  in  the  right  direction.  A 
sum  of  money  such  as  this  could  be  invested,  and  the  return  on  the  invest- 
ment given  to  local  charities.  Even  if  she  did  want  to  use  it  for  Jesus,  half  of 
it  could  have  been  poured  out  and  the  other  half  used  for  the  poor.  A modest 
endowment  fund  could  have  produced  an  annual  fund,  to  be  distributed  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas! 

I propose  to  you  that  the  bystanders  accuse  the  woman  and  Jesus  defends 
her  for  one  and  the  same  reason:  She  has  acted  with  extravagance!  No  wonder 
if  we  find  ourselves  siding  just  a little  bit  with  the  bystanders:  This  is  a wild 
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and  crazy  act.  Perhaps  Jesus  did  need  to  be  anointed  for  the  burial  that  soon 
follows,  but  she  might  have  chosen  a house  brand  of  ointment  and  saved  the 
best  stuff  for  the  evangelism  program  or  the  building  fund. 

Why  does  Jesus  defend  her  in  this  action?  He  does  so  because  he  sees  in 
her  extravagance  an  instance  of  discipleship.  “She  has  done  a good  service. 

. . . She  has  done  what  she  could.  . . . What  she  has  done  will  be  told  in 
memory  of  her.”  Nothing  else  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  compares  with  Jesus’ 
praise  for  this  woman’s  act.  Indeed,  apart  from  Jesus,  few  biblical  characters 
receive  such  unqualified  praise. 

That  comes  as  a surprise  to  us,  perhaps  even  as  an  offense.  We  do  not 
think  of  extravagance  as  a virtue,  much  less  as  an  act  of  discipleship.  Disci- 
pleship, after  all,  means  discipline — not  extravagance.  And  there  is  a time  for 
discipline,  for  holding  back,  for  self-control.  The  problem  is  that  many  of  us 
are  disciplined — even  tight-fisted — about  the  wrong  things.  We  do  not 
know  the  urgency  about  which  Jesus  speaks.  “You  will  not  always  have  me.” 

A friend  of  mine  came  close  to  mayhem  when  she  found  that  her  husband 
had  taken  to  the  Goodwill  box  the  stack  of  clothing  she  had  left  on  the  bed, 
including  the  expensive  new  dress  she  had  bought  to  wear  to  a wedding.  His 
was  not  an  act  of  extravagance — it  was  sheer  carelessness.  Who  among  us 
gives  to  the  poor  our  new  clothing?  We  take  the  old  stuff,  the  outdated,  the 
outworn,  the  too-often  mended,  the  Christmas  gift  we  never  liked  that 
much  anyway. 

What  do  we  give  to  our  church?  In  Ferrol  Sams’  story,  “The  Widow’s 
Mite,”  the  widow  who  is  the  central  character  discusses  with  her  pastor  how 
she  will  use  the  considerable  insurance  money.  She  plans  to  tithe  it,  of 
course,  but  she  explains  that  she  does  not  have  to  tithe  on  the  Sundays  when 
she  misses  church  because  she  is  ill:  “Even  Jesus  don’t  expect  you  to  pay  for 
something  you  don’t  get.”  We  give  what  we  have  decided  we  can  afford,  and 
usually  the  short  end  of  that. 

What  do  we  give  to  one  another?  Several  years  ago,  many  of  us  were 
mesmerized  by  the  PBS  production,  “Civil  War.”  More  than  anything  else, 
what  drew  me  back  to  that  series  evening  after  evening  was  the  depth  of 
emotion  in  the  letters  and  journals  that  were  the  primary  resource  for  the 
series.  Who  would  ever  forget  the  letter  that  Major  Sullivan  Ballou  wrote  to 
his  wife  Sarah  just  a week  before  he  was  killed  at  Bull  Run: 

Sarah,  my  love  for  you  is  deathless,  it  seems  to  bind  me  with  mighty 

cables  that  nothing  but  omnipotence  could  break.  . . . Never  forget  how 
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much  I love  you,  and  when  my  last  breath  escapes  me  on  the  battle  field, 

it  will  whisper  your  name. 

What  extravagance  do  we  give  one  another?  Hallmark  cards  that  are 
specially  designed  for  school  children  who  have  bad  days,  for  the  newly 
divorced,  for  the  soldier  stationed  away  from  home.  Presumably  we  are  no 
longer  able  to  express  our  own  feelings  in  our  own  words.  What  about 
embraces,  words  of  love,  gifts  from  within  that  render  us  as  vulnerable  as  a 
woman  who  pours  out  a treasure  over  the  head  of  Jesus?  We  too  much 
resemble  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Prufrock,  who  laments,  “I  have  measured  out  my  life 
with  coffee  spoons.” 

For  several  years  we  lived  in  Atlanta,  where  the  choir  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Presbyterian  Church  allowed  me  to  sing  with  them.  One  year,  for  mission 
Sunday,  the  choir  director  had  us  prepare  some  special  African  anthems  and 
wanted  us  to  move  with  the  music — clap  our  hands,  sway,  perhaps  even 
dance  a little  bit.  Do  you  know  that  we  could  not  do  that?  We  couldn’t.  No 
one  would  lead  the  way.  No  one  would  be  that  extravagant  or  that  vulnera- 
ble. What  would  people  think?  The  pastor  asked  me  afterward  why  we  did 
not  sway,  and  I responded  that  we  did.  We  simply  swayed  Presbyterian 
style — invisible  to  the  naked  eye! 

Despite  my  attempt  at  humor,  it  is  a serious  matter  that  we  were  frozen 
by  our  own  sense  of  propriety.  Jesus  saw  in  this  unnamed  woman  an  act  of 
extravagance  that  stems  from  the  gospel  itself.  Whether  or  not  she  under- 
stood what  she  was  doing,  she  acted  in  response  to  Jesus.  The  gospel  calls  us 
to  move  just  a little,  open  our  mouths  to  one  another,  to  give  up  more  than 
what  is  comfortable. 

After  all,  our  God  has  been  extravagant  with  us.  Even  as  we  struggle  with 
God  over  the  valleys  in  our  lives,  the  pains  and  losses  we  can  scarcely 
endure,  we  must  acknowledge  the  extravagance  of  God’s  gift  of  life.  God  has 
granted  us  not  only  life,  but  God’s  own  love,  and  God’s  own  son,  Jesus 
Christ. 

Can  we  not  be  extravagant  in  return? 


Of  Wine  and  Holy  Rage 

by  Leonora  Tubbs  Tisdale 


Leonora  Tubbs  Tisdale,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Preaching  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
preached  this  sermon  at  the  Festival  of  Hom- 
iletics in  Williamsburg,  Virginia  on  May  6, 
1 993- 

Text:  John  2:1-25 

Everybody  loves  a party,  and  if  you  don’t  believe  it,  just  look  around  you! 

Lectionaiy  Homiletics  threw  a big  spring  preaching  party  this  week,  a 
“festival  of  homiletics” — and  look  at  who  showed  up — some  five  hundred 
plus  of  us. 

Oh,  yes,  I know  that  officially  this  is  serious  business. 

“Why,  I’ve  got  to  preach  and  lecture  at  this  very  important  conference,” 
I said  to  my  seminary  to  justify  my  absence  from  some  classes  this  week. 

“Why,  I’ve  got  to  go  away  for  some  serious  study  about  preaching,”  many 
of  you  told  your  church  boards,  as  you  packed  your  golf  bags,  swim  suits, 
and  tennis  rackets,  and  headed  out  of  town  as  quickly  as  possible  for  a week 
in  sunny  Williamsburg. 

Yes,  everybody  loves  a party — including  us  preacher  types.  And  the  truth 
is  that  many  of  us  are  here,  at  least  in  part,  because  this  one  looked  too  good 
to  miss.  We  didn’t  want  to  miss  the  chance  to  be  guests  for  a change,  letting 
others  feed  us — both  physically  and  spiritually — instead  of  constantly  hav- 
ing to  prepare  for  and  feed  others.  We  didn’t  want  to  miss  the  chance  to 
visit  with  old  friends  and  to  swap  funny  stories  with  new  ones.  We  didn’t 
want  to  miss  the  chance  to  socialize  late  into  the  evening  without  an  early 
morning  hospital  visit  to  make,  or  a class  to  teach,  or  a child  to  get  off  to 
school.  And  we  didn’t  want  to  miss  the  chance  to  drink  deeply  of  the  good 
wine  that  was  promised  us  here.  For  the  invitation  to  this  party  held  with  it 
the  promise  of  sampling  an  incredible  variety  of  vintage,  as  well  as  new 
homiletical  wines — some  familiar  to  us,  some  not. 

Yes,  everybody  loves  a party — and  apparently,  given  our  scripture  reading 
this  morning — so  did  Jesus.  Despite  the  attempts  of  countless  teetotaling 
Protestants  to  explain  away  this  miracle  at  Cana  (or  at  least  the  fermented 
part  of  it),  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  very  first  act  of  public  ministry  we 
have  recorded  in  John’s  Gospel  takes  place  at  a party  where  Jesus  turns  150 
gallons  of  water  into  wine  of  the  highest  quality  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
guests.  Jesus — the  one  promised  in  the  prologue  of  John  to  bring  “life”  to 
the  world — goes  to  a wedding  reception  and  becomes  the  “life”  of  the  party 
in  more  ways  than  one. 
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When  I try  to  envision  this  scene  in  a more  contemporary  setting,  I 
rather  imagine  it  happening  in  one  of  the  favorite  places  for  wedding 
receptions  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  where  I live — the  old,  historic,  and 
newly  refurbished  Jefferson  Hotel.  It  is  in  that  context  that  I can  actually 
envision  the  bride  and  groom — arriving  to  the  happy  greeting  of  their 
gathered  guests,  waltzing  down  the  large  marbled  staircase  in  the  center  of 
the  hotel  (the  one  that  is  rumored  to  have  been  used  in  that  famous  staircase 
scene  between  Rhett  and  Scarlett  in  “Gone  with  the  Wind”),  dancing  across 
the  wide  ballroom  floor  to  the  tasteful  (and  not-too-raucous)  music  of  the 
band.  It  is  there  that  I can  envision  the  friends  and  family  gathered,  many 
having  flown  in  from  places  across  the  country  just  to  be  present  for  this 
celebrative  day.  And  it  is  there  that  I can  picture  the  panic-stricken  faces  of 
the  parents  as  the  caterers  come  and  tell  them  that  the  hors  d’oeuvres  are 
holding  out  fine,  but  the  wine  is  running  mighty  low. 

And  it  is  there  that  I can  almost  envision  Jesus,  coming  out  of  the  crowd 
in  a show  of  compassion  and  of  glory,  and  turning  those  six  thirty-gallon 
jugs  of  water  into  wine — wine  of  the  highest  quality. 

Yes,  everybody  loves  a party.  And  in  John’s  Gospel,  so  does  Jesus.  For 
Jesus  inaugurates  his  public  ministry  at  a party,  a party  at  which  the  guests 
literally  get  a huge  taste  of  the  new  wine  and  the  new  life  this  Jesus  will 
bring. 

But  what  is  often  missed  in  the  reading  of  this  chapter,  and  what  is 
equally  important  to  note,  is  that  in  the  very  next  verse  we  have  a radical 
shift  of  scenes.  We  are  taken  from  Galilee  (Jesus’  home  territory  where  his 
friends  and  family  are)  to  Jerusalem,  where,  in  this  Gospel,  Jesus  is  not 
greatly  loved  but  held  suspect  and  eventually  crucified.  We  are  taken  from 
the  wedding  party — with  its  light  and  laughter,  pleasantries  and  dance — to 
the  outer  courtyard  of  the  temple,  where  crowds  of  poorly  dressed  travelers, 
irritable  from  long  and  dusty  rides  over  rough  terrains,  are  pushing  and 
shoving  one  another  in  long  lines  as  they  wait  to  exchange  their  ordinary 
currency  for  the  proper  coins  with  which  to  pay  the  requisite  temple  tax. 

The  smells  here  are  unpleasant— sweat,  blood,  burning  flesh.  The  smell 
of  death.  The  pilgrims  have  come  to  observe  the  Passover,  that  evening 
when  the  angel  of  death  visited  the  first-born  of  Egyptian  homes,  but  passed 
over  the  homes  of  Hebrew  people  marked  with  lamb’s  blood  on  their 
doorposts.  If  Galilee  is  the  wedding  reception  in  John’s  Gospel,  then  Jerus- 
alem is  the  funeral  site.  The  contrast  could  not  be  more  stark. 

And  it  is  here — onto  this  very  different  set — that  a very  different  Jesus 
makes  his  appearance.  This  Jesus  is  enraged — sweeping  through  the  temple 
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with  fire  in  his  eye,  overturning  the  tables  of  the  buyers  and  the  sellers, 
ridding  God’s  holy  house  of  all  that  smacks  of  injustice,  or  abuse,  or  defile- 
ment. 

This  Jesus  does  not  talk  of  wine  and  good  cheer,  but  of  the  demise  of  the 
old  temple  and  the  establishment  of  the  new.  This  Jesus  does  not  come  in 
joy,  but  in  judgment,  pronouncing  a death  sentence  upon  all  that  obstructs 
true  worship  of  God,  and  promising  that  one  day,  out  of  the  rubble,  a new 
order  will  emerge. 

And  somehow  it  is  hard  to  perceive  in  the  irate  face  of  this  Jesus  the  same 
fun-loving  one  who — only  a scene  earlier — turned  water  into  wine. 

Indeed,  if  we  take  these  two  stories  together — these  first  two  public  acts 
of  Jesus’  own  self-revelation  in  John — they  paint  a very  puzzling  portrait  of 
the  one  we  Christians  call  “Lord.”  Will  the  real  Jesus  please  stand  up? 
Which  Lord  should  we  worship?  Jesus,  the  life  of  the  party?  Or  the  Jesus 
who,  with  cattle  whip  in  hand  and  fire  in  his  eye,  is  fearsome  enough  to 
cause  even  the  most  ardent  disciple  among  us  to  give  him  a very  wide  berth 
indeed. 

If  given  a choice,  I dare  say  most  American  Christians — including  us 
preacher  types — would  opt  for  the  party  Jesus  over  the  fire-breathing  Jesus 
any  day.  What  kind  of  Jesus  do  we  want?  We  want  a Jesus  who  values 
family — that  has  been  a big  issue  this  past  election  year.  We  want  a Jesus 
who  blesses  weddings  and  gatherings  such  as  these  by  his  presence,  and  who 
celebrates  the  happy  communing  of  friends  with  one  another.  We  want  a 
Jesus  who  works  quietly  behind  the  scenes  to  turn  water  into  new  wine, 
whose  miracles  seem  to  make  everyone’s  good  time  a little  better,  and  whose 
presence  makes  us  glad— not  uncomfortable. 

Above  all  we  want  a Jesus  who  doesn’t  call  undue  attention  to  himself,  a 
Jesus  who  blends  in  with  the  crowd,  who  doesn’t  blow  his  cool,  who  keeps 
his  emotions  in  check.  Like  the  budding  teenager  in  my  family  whose 
favorite  request  of  me  these  days  is:  “Please  Mom,  don’t  embarrass  me!” 
most  of  us  Christians  prefer  a Jesus  who  won’t  embarrass  us — or  worse, 
cause  us  to  embarrass  ourselves  by  our  association  with  him.  And  this  second 
Jesus — the  one  who  is  enraged — makes  us  nervous.  To  be  seen  in  public 
with  him  could  be  highly  embarrassing. 

And  yet,  by  placing  these  two  stories  together,  John  forces  us  to  recognize 
at  the  outset  of  his  Gospel  that  we  cannot  pick  and  choose  which  Jesus  we 
will  follow.  To  accept  the  one  Jesus  is  also  to  embrace  the  other.  Those  who 
party  with  Jesus  at  Cana  must  also  share  his  rage  at  Jerusalem.  Those  who 
eat  and  drink  the  new  wine  at  table  with  him  at  the  wedding  feast  must  also 
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lift  their  voices  in  rage  with  him  against  injustice  in  the  temple  and  over- 
throw the  tables  that  defile  God’s  holy  worship.  Those  who  dance  and  sing 
and  celebrate  the  abundant  new  life  of  God’s  reign  must  also  take  a passion- 
ate stand  against  anything  that  denies  that  same  abundant  life  to  others  of 
God’s  children. 

To  insist  on  going  to  the  feast  without  being  willing  to  risk  the  ridicule 
that  comes  from  raging  in  the  temple  is  to  live  a distorted  and  truncated 
gospel. 

One  of  my  favorite  books  of  sermons  is  a small  volume  entitled  Walking 
on  Thorns.  The  sermons  were  preached  by  Allan  Boesak,  a pastor  and 
outspoken  critic  of  apartheid,  in  his  native  land  of  South  Africa.  In  one  of 
the  sermons  in  that  book  Boesak  tells  of  one  of  his  heroes  of  faith — Kaj 
Munk,  a pastor  in  Denmark  during  the  time  of  Hitler’s  reign  who  helped 
lead  the  resistance  movement  against  the  forces  of  the  Third  Reich,  and 
who  was  executed  for  his  stand.  In  a sermon  Munk  preached  to  a gathering 
of  pastors  shortly  before  his  death,  he  issued  this  challenge,  a challenge 
Boesak  reiterates: 

What  is  therefore  the  task  of  the  preacher  today?  Shall  I answer:  faith, 
hope  and  love?  That  sounds  beautiful.  But  I would  rather  say:  courage. 
No,  even  that  is  not  challenging  enough  to  be  the  whole  truth  . . . Our  task 
today  is  recklessness  . . . For  what  we  as  (church)  lack  is  most  assuredly 
not  psychology  or  literature.  We  lack  a holy  rage.’ 

To  stand  with  Jesus  in  the  temple  will  require  of  us  Christians  “a  holy 
rage” — a passion  I dare  say  has  been  domesticated  in  most  of  us  who  call 
ourselves  “American”  and  “Christian”— an  ability,  as  Boesak  challenges  us: 
To  rage  when  justice  lies  prostrate  on  the  streets  and  when  the  lie  rages 
across  the  face  of  the  earth; 

To  rage  against  the  ravaging  of  God’s  good  earth  and  the  senseless 
destruction  wrought  by  weapons  of  war; 

To  rage  against  the  prejudices  that  continue  to  deny  equal  rights  to  so 
many  in  our  land; 

To  rage  against  anything  and  everything  that  denies  God’s  creatures  the 
full  and  abundant  life  Jesus  means  for  them  to  have. 

Certainly,  to  accompany  Jesus  to  the  temple  will  require  us,  too,  to 
become  enraged. 


1 Allan  Boesak,  Walking  on  Thoms:  The  Call  to  Christian  Obedience  (Geneva:  World  Council  of 
Churches,  1984),  p.  41. 
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This  past  Christmas  my  home  congregation  in  Richmond  endured  a 
major  tragedy.  One  of  our  members — a forty-seven-year-old  man  who  was 
gentle  and  kind,  a leader  on  one  of  our  work  teams  rebuilding  homes  in 
Appalachia  last  summer — went  to  work  the  Monday  before  Christmas,  re- 
ceived there  some  very  bad  news  about  his  job,  walked  out  in  a fit  of  anger, 
went  to  a local  gun  shop  and  purchased  a handgun,  drove  his  car  down  to  the 
lake  within  a mile  of  his  home,  and  killed  himself.  He  left  behind  his  wife — 
a social  worker  and  leader  in  our  church,  a four-year-old  son  and  a thirteen- 
year-old  daughter.  That  very  morning,  while  taking  his  daughter  to  school 
on  his  way  to  work,  he  had  been  talking  with  her  about  plans  for  her  softball 
team,  which  he  was  to  have  coached  this  spring. 

His  death  sent  tremors  of  shock  and  grief  and  a deep  sadness  through  our 
congregation.  There  was  a sense — generally  shared — that  this  was  a crime 
committed  in  a moment  of  passion,  a death  that  need  not  have  been.  Over 
and  over  I heard  the  phrase,  “If  only  he’d  stopped  to  talk  to  someone  . . .” 

But  I was  struck  by  the  comment  of  a lay  person  in  our  church  who  came 
to  me  the  afternoon  after  Steve’s  funeral  and  said,  “You  know — this  is 
absolutely  tragic,  heartbreaking.  But  somehow  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
fitting  tribute  we  as  a church  could  pay  to  Steve  is  not  simply  to  mourn  his 
death  or  comfort  his  family  or  sing  hymns  of  hope  and  comfort  at  his 
funeral.  The  most  fitting  tribute  we  could  pay  Steve  is  to  get  angry  enough 
to  do  something  about  that  handgun  bill  that  is  before  our  state  legislature.” 
In  this  case — as  in  so  many  of  the  senseless  crimes  in  our  city — a twenty- 
four-hour  waiting  period  could  have  made  all  the  difference.  Until  the  day 
of  his  death,  Steve  had  never  even  allowed  a gun  in  his  house. 

Somehow,  by  putting  these  two  passages  back-to-back  at  the  outset  of  his 
Gospel,  John  reminds  us  that  a part  of  following  Jesus  is  a willingness — 
from  time  to  time — to  go  also  to  the  temple  with  him,  to  take  on  and  to 
encourage  our  congregations  to  take  on  a holy  and  empowering  rage  that 
motivates  us  to  cleanse  our  churches  or  our  cities  or  our  world  of  that  which 
denies  the  life  Christ  brings. 

And  yet,  could  it  also  be — in  a strange  and  paradoxical  sort  of  way — that 
it  is  only  by  our  presence  with  Jesus  at  the  party  in  Cana,  our  presence  with 
him  at  the  wedding  feast — that  we  are  enabled  to  rage  with  him  in  Jerusa- 
lem? Could  it  be  that  it  is  only  as  we  sit  with  Jesus  at  table,  eating  bread  and 
drinking  wine  and  celebrating  in  community  the  new  life  Christ  brings,  that 
we  are  also  emboldened  to  rage  against  anything  that  would  destroy  that 
life? 

In  his  most  recent  book,  entitled  Celebration  and  Experience  in  Preaching, 
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Henry  Mitchell  says  that  the  greatest  gift  the  African-American  church  can 
offer  to  the  broader  church  is  its  deep  and  abiding  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  celebration  in  worship. 

“We  in  the  African-American  tradition  have  cultural  roots  which  demand 
that  a sermon  end  in  a celebration,”  writes  Mitchell.  “For  this  we  had  a 
number  of  our  own  terms,  such  as  ‘coming  on  up  at  the  end,’  ‘the  gravy,’ 
‘the  rousements,’  ‘the  whoop,’  or  just  the  generic  ‘climax.’  We  knew  cele- 
bration to  be  so  essential  that  no  sermon  in  most  quarters  dared  end  without 
one.”2 

And  why  is  celebration  so  important  to  Black  worship?  Because,  says 
Mitchell,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this:  “People  do  what  they  celebrate.” 

One  of  the  great  gifts  of  my  life  was  the  privilege  of  representing  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  eight  years  on  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  And  one  of  my  fondest  memories  there  was  of 
a Saturday  night  almost  ten  years  ago  (in  August  of  1983)  at  the  WCC  VI 
Assembly  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  when  a crowd  of  several  thou- 
sand Christians  from  North  and  South  and  East  and  West  gathered  in  a big 
worship  tent  to  await  the  arrival  of  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu. 

Bishop  Tutu,  as  I’m  sure  you  know,  is  an  Anglican  minister  who  has  long 
been  an  outspoken  critic  of  apartheid  and  an  advocate  of  nonviolent  resis- 
tance to  it.  All  week  at  that  assembly  we  had  been  receiving  reports  that  it 
was  very  uncertain  whether  Tutu  would  be  allowed  out  of  the  country  at  all. 
But  on  Saturday  morning  we  got  the  word  that  he  was  en  route  and  would 
arrive  that  evening. 

Around  8:00  P.M.  the  community  started  gathering  in  our  big  yellow  and 
white  striped  worship  tent — and  as  we  waited  we  worshiped  in  the  celebra- 
tive  way  that  is  a hallmark  of  WCC  gatherings.  We  sang  hymns,  lifting  our 
voices  in  diverse  tongues  of  praise  to  the  melodies  of  many  tribes  and 
peoples,  dancing  and  swaying  to  the  music  provided  by  drums,  guitars, 
marimbas,  and  instruments  I had  never  before  seen.  We  read  scripture 
together,  hearing  in  French  and  German  and  Spanish  and  Korean  words  of 
hope  and  promise  and  deliverence.  And  we  shared  with  one  another — across 
aisles  and  cultures  and  political  barriers — grapes  and  bread  and  figs. 

Our  worship  culminated  around  midnight  when  Tutu  himself  finally 
arrived.  I still  remember  the  words  with  which  he  began  his  address  to  us. 

“When  I look  around  me  and  see  the  state  of  the  world,”  he  said,  “I  say: 


‘ Henry  H.  Mitchell,  Celebration  and  Experience  in  Preaching  (Nashville:  Ahingdon  Press,  1990), 
p.  12. 
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thank  God  I’m  not  God!”  But  when  I look  at  you  gathered  here  in  this  place 

in  Jesus’  name  I say,  “Thank  you,  God,  that  you  are  God!” 

We  listened  that  evening  as  Tutu  told  us  stories  of  oppression  and  its 
repercussions  in  his  beloved  native  land.  And  the  next  day,  as  best  we  knew 
how,  we  acted,  declaring  apartheid  a heresy,  and  calling  upon  churches  of 
the  world  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  oppose  it. 

It  was  at  the  WCC — where  I regularly  experienced  both  the  most  cele- 
brative  worship  I have  ever  known  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  passion- 
ate rage  of  the  church  universal  against  injustice — that  I learned  firsthand 
the  truth  of  Mitchell’s  statement:  people  do  what  they  celebrate. 

Friends,  this  week  it  has  been  our  great  privilege  to  go  with  Jesus  to  a 
party.  It  is  here — as  we  have  gathered  for  daily  worship  and  study  and  fel- 
lowship with  one  another,  as  we  have  feasted  upon  the  bread  of  life,  and  as 
we  have  drunk  deeply  of  the  new  wine  of  the  Spirit — that  we  have  had  op- 
portunity to  celebrate  anew  the  new  life  offered  by  Jesus’  presence  with  us. 

But  festivals  do  not  last  forever.  And  when  the  celebration  is  ended  and 
the  last  drop  of  wine  is  drunk  and  you  head  for  home,  take  care  how  you 
travel.  For  it  may  be  that  the  very  one  who  offered  you  the  wine  of  celebra- 
tion in  this  place  will  lead  you  on  a detour  through  Jerusalem  where  of  you, 
too,  will  be  required  a holy  rage. 


A Warning, 
a Command, 
and  a Promise 

by  Dennis  T.  Olson 


Dennis  T.  Olson  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  preached  this  sermon  at  the  instal- 
lation service  of  Thomas  W.  Walker  at  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indianapolis 
on  June  2,  1993. 


Texts:  Numbers  27:15-23 
Matthew  10:24-32 

Our  scripture  lessons  this  morning  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
both  deal  with  a major  transition  in  leadership.  They  mark  a turning 
point  when  the  mantle  of  ministry  is  transferred  to  a new  person  or  group. 
The  book  of  Numbers,  chapter  27,  marks  a pivotal  handing  over  of  leader- 
ship from  old  Moses  to  young  Joshua.  Moses  has  led  Israel  through  the 
long,  forty-year  wilderness  journey  from  Israel’s  slavery  in  Pharaoh’s  Egypt 
to  the  edge  of  the  promised  land  of  Canaan.  But  the  time  has  come  for 
Moses  to  retire  and  new  leadership  to  begin.  He  must  pass  the  baton  on  to 
a leader  of  the  next  generation  of  God’s  people  “so  that  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord  may  not  be  like  sheep  without  a shepherd”  (Num.  27:17). 

The  New  Testament  lesson  from  Matthew,  chapter  10,  forms  the  focus 
of  our  sermon  this  morning.  The  Gospel  lesson  likewise  marks  a passing  on 
of  leadership  and  ministry  to  a new  group  of  people.  Here  for  the  first  time 
Jesus  sends  out  his  newly  called  disciples  to  ministry.  Jesus  instructs  the 
disciples  that  their  first  call  is  to  “proclaim  the  good  news,  ‘The  kingdom  of 
heaven  has  come  near’  ” (Mt.  10:7).  Jesus  gives  a rallying  speech  to  the 
disciples.  It  is  like  the  coach’s  pep  talk  before  the  big  game,  the  parent’s  last 
words  of  encouragement  before  a son  or  daughter  leaves  for  school  or  a new 
job,  the  final  words  from  the  commander  in  chief  before  heading  off  to  do 
battle,  the  final  instructions  from  the  great  teacher  before  the  students  go 
off  into  the  classrooms  of  the  world. 

As  Jesus  addresses  his  disciples,  he  gives  them  first  a warning,  then  a 
command,  and  finally  a promise. 

First,  the  ■warning.  Jesus  speaks  of  his  own  persecution  and  suffering  and 
then  says,  “A  disciple  is  not  above  the  teacher,  nor  a servant  above  the 
master.”  In  other  words,  what  happened  to  Jesus  will  happen  to  us,  his 
disciples,  his  servants.  Jesus’  life  and  ministry  were  marked  by  great  joy  but 
also  by  great  resistance.  He  slammed  headlong  into  the  hard  brick  wall  of 
the  world’s  values  and  powers,  which  said  “no”  to  the  word  of  God’s  grace. 
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Throughout  the  stories  of  Matthew’s  Gospel,  Jesus  is  overturning  the 
rules  of  the  game.  He  upsets  the  powers  that  be.  He  proclaims  that  it  is  the 
riffraff,  the  marginal,  the  powerless,  the  poor,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the 
peacemakers,  the  persecuted  who  will  inherit  the  earth  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  in  this  struggle,  you  cannot  waffle:  “No  one  can  serve  two 
masters;  for  a slave  will  . . . hate  the  one  and  love  the  other.  . . . You  cannot 
serve  God  and  wealth”  (Mt.  6:24).  Look  at  the  ones  whom  Jesus  helps  in 
Matthew’s  story:  lepers,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  servants,  those  with  demons,  the 
paralyzed,  women,  children.  These  are  not  the  power  brokers;  they  are  the 
ones  broken  by  the  powers  and  principalities  of  this  world. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  worldly  power  brokers,  the  one  thing  that  threatened 
them  more  than  anything  else  was  this:  in  the  name  of  God,  Jesus  forgave 
sins.  Jesus  wiped  the  slate  clean.  He  made  failures  and  losers  and  sinners 
into  beloved  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  claimed  the  power  to 
make  equally  acceptable  before  God  everyone  who  calls  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  no  matter  their  race  (Jew  or  Gentile),  no  matter  their  gender  (male  or 
female),  no  matter  their  status  (slave  or  free),  no  matter  their  economic 
condition  (poor  or  rich).  Indeed,  says  Jesus,  “the  last  will  be  first,  and  the 
first  will  be  last”  (Mt.  20:16). 

Parts  of  our  society  and  even  parts  of  ourselves  will  resist  such  “good 
news”  coming  from  Jesus.  And  so  it  was  that  Jesus  was  resisted  by  many, 
persecuted,  made  to  suffer,  and  finally  executed  on  a cross. 

The  Christian  faith  is  always  to  some  extent  a counterculture  faith.  But 
when  we  get  at  least  a glimpse  of  the  overwhelming  grace  and  love  of  God, 
when  we  see  even  dimly  a vision  of  the  divine  compassion  shown  to  us  in 
Jesus  on  the  cross,  we  as  Christians  begin  to  suffer.  We  begin  to  love  each 
other  more  than  the  world  would  think  normal.  We  forgive  each  other  more 
willingly  than  the  average  person  on  the  street  would  expect.  We  serve  one 
another  with  more  gladness  than  our  culture  would  deem  healthy.  We  join 
the  voices  of  the  oppressed  who  cry  more  loudly  for  justice  than  the  world 
would  like.  We  are  more  willing  to  give  up  some  of  our  favorite  allegiances 
when  they  collide  with  the  word  of  God.  We  think  and  act  differently. 

Jesus  warns  us  that  some  parts  of  us  will  die,  will  change,  will  suffer.  New 
ways  of  acting  and  thinking  and  being  will  be  given  birth  within  us.  These 
are  but  the  foretastes  of  the  resurrection  to  new  life,  glimpses  of  the  dying 
of  the  old  sinful  self  and  the  rising  of  a new  life  in  Christ.  But  such  dying 
and  rising  is  done  in  our  world  in  the  context  of  suffering,  of  resistance, 
finally  even  of  death.  Remember,  Jesus  warns,  “a  disciple  is  not  above  the 
teacher,  nor  a servant  above  the  master.” 
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Thus,  Jesus  first  of  all  warns  us  that  it  will  be  so.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  when  our  faith  and  our  ministry  and  our  discipleship  collide  with 
the  hard  brick  wall  of  resistance  and  suffering.  To  be  thus  forewarned  is  to 
be  forearmed. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  warning  may  not  be  enough.  I once  heard  a junior 
high  school  teacher  speak  about  how  he  had  become  an  alcoholic.  He  had 
been  in  an  accident  that  caused  him  pain  over  a period  of  months,  and  he 
used  the  alcohol  to  soothe  or  numb  the  pain.  Soon  he  became  addicted. 
Through  treatment,  he  eventually  managed  to  kick  the  addiction.  But  he 
said  afterwards  that  the  worst  thing  to  get  over  was  not  the  alcohol  depen- 
dency; it  was  the  shame  and  the  guilt.  He  had  been  teaching  kids  year  after 
year,  warning  them  about  the  dangers  of  alcohol  and  addiction.  And  now 
here  he  was,  an  alcoholic  himself.  To  be  warned  about  something  is  not 
always  enough. 

So  Jesus  has  a second  word,  a command,  to  his  disciples.  Three  times  in  his 
speech  Jesus  commands,  “Have  no  fear,”  “Do  not  fear,”  “Do  not  be  afraid.” 
Jesus  commands  us,  “Don’t  be  afraid!”  When  there  is  resistance  to  the 
gospel,  when  the  odds  seem  overwhelmingly  against  God’s  will,  when  you 
wonder  what  good  your  ministry  or  life  is  doing  and  you  are  about  to  cave 
in  to  despair,  when  the  powers  of  evil  and  hatred  and  death  seem  to  be 
winning,  Jesus  commands,  “Have  no  fear!” 

But  if  truth  be  told,  that’s  often  a hard  command  to  obey,  at  times  even 
impossible  to  obey. 

It’s  like  a doctor  telling  you  that  you  have  a fast-growing  cancer  and  will 
die  in  six  months.  One  of  your  reactions  would  almost  surely  be  fear — fear 
of  the  pain,  the  suffering,  possible  death,  the  unknown.  Imagine  if  the  only 
thing  the  doctor  did  was  simply  command  you,  “Don’t  be  afraid.”  “Don’t 
worry;  be  happy.”  No  surgery,  no  medication,  no  therapy.  Just  the  com- 
mand: “Don’t  be  afraid.”  I think  we  would  get  a second  opinion.  The 
command  is  simply  not  enough.  To  obey  such  a command — “do  not  fear” — 
on  our  own  is  simply  impossible.  Of  course  we  are  going  to  be  afraid.  We 
need  something  else. 

Jesus  gives  us  a warning,  “A  student  is  not  above  his  teacher.  Like  me,  you 
will  suffer  and  encounter  strong  resistance.”  Jesus  gives  us  a command,  “Do 
not  fear!”  But  best  of  all,  Jesus  also  gives  us  a promise:  “Your  heavenly  Father 
will  watch  over  you  and  care  for  you,  no  matter  what.”  Jesus  asks,  “Are  not 
two  sparrows  sold  for  a penny?  Yet  not  one  of  them  will  fall  to  the  ground 
apart  from  your  Father.  And  even  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  counted.  . . . 
You  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.”  God  knows  you  so  well,  is 
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watching  over  you  so  closely,  that  he  knows  the  number  of  hairs  on  your 
head.  You  are  loved  that  much.  God  is  close  to  you,  and  God  will  never  let 
you  go. 

So  the  warning  is  not  enough.  The  command  by  itself,  “Do  not  fear,”  is 
not  enough.  The  key  is  the  promise,  the  assurance  that  God,  the  creator  and 
lover  of  the  world,  who  gave  Jesus  up  unto  death  on  the  cross,  walks  with 
you  and  holds  you  up  with  arms  of  divine  strength  and  love.  The  promise  is 
the  key. 

I was  reminded  of  that  truth  just  this  past  week  back  home  in  New  Jersey. 
Since  it  is  Father’s  Day  and  I am  away  from  my  children,  permit  me  to 
indulge  in  a little  fatherly  reminiscence.  This  past  week  I was  watching  my 
twelve-year-old  son  Eric  swimming  in  the  pool  in  our  home  town.  He  was 
confidently  swimming  underwater  like  a fish  in  the  ocean.  He  walked  out  on 
the  diving  board  fifteen  feet  up  in  the  air,  gave  a wave  with  his  hand  as  I 
watched,  and  casually  dove  into  the  water.  No  problem;  all  fun;  no  fear. 

But  I tell  you,  my  friends,  it  has  not  always  been  so.  As  I watched  him 
play,  my  mind  took  me  back  eight  or  nine  years  when  Eric  was  about  three 
years  old.  I remember  taking  him  to  his  first  set  of  swimming  lessons.  The 
class  was  advertised  as  the  “Scaredy  Cats.”  It  was  designed  for  little  children 
who  were  deathly  afraid  of  the  water,  which  fit  Eric  to  a tee. 

The  goal  of  these  swimming  lessons  was  to  get  the  children  to  feel 
comfortable  about  going  underwater,  dunking  their  whole  body,  head  and 
all — a modest  goal.  I warned  Eric  each  time  as  I was  about  to  dunk  his  head 
under  water  that  he  might  not  like  it.  I commanded  him  over  and  over, 
“Don’t  be  afraid.  Don’t  be  scared.”  But  it  all  didn’t  seem  to  help.  He  would 
come  up  each  time  screaming  in  absolute  terror.  What  Eric  needed  to  know 
and  feel  deep  down  was  the  promise.  He  needed  to  know  the  promise  that, 
no  matter  what,  his  parent  would  be  there  to  lift  him  up  if  he  couldn’t  get 
back  up  himself.  If  he  knew  deep  down,  if  he  trusted  enough  that  when 
needed  I would  pull  him  up  again,  then  he  could  start  to  plunge  in. 

Eventually,  step  by  step,  Eric  began  to  feel  comfortable  in  the  water. 
Finally,  he  went  underwater  all  by  himself  and  came  back  up  with  a smile  on 
his  face.  The  warning  is  not  enough.  The  command  not  to  fear  is  not 
enough.  Ah,  but  the  promise — the  key  is  the  promise  to  you  as  a disciple 
that  God  will  lift  you  up  when  you  are  drowning,  the  promise  that  God  will 
carry  you  through,  no  matter  the  suffering  or  resistance  or  despair.  After  all, 
God  knows  even  the  number  of  hairs  on  your  head.  It’s  only  with  the 
promise  that  we  begin  to  fall  back  into  the  arms  of  God,  to  trust  and  hope 
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as  we  plunge  into  the  life  of  discipleship  and  ministry  that  lies  before  us.  In 
that  promise,  we  find  playful  joy,  freedom,  and  life. 

Jesus  returns  to  that  promise  one  last  time  in  the  final  scene  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew.  With  the  scars  of  the  world’s  resistance  still  etched  in  the  nail 
prints  of  his  hands  and  side,  the  resurrected  Lord  of  life  sends  out  his 
disciplines  one  last  time.  Jesus’  promise  is  especially  appropriate  for  a new 
pastor;  but  it  is  also  a promise  for  us  all.  “All  authority  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  has  been  given  to  me.  Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  teaching  them  to  obey  everything  that  I have  commanded  you. 
And  remember,”  Jesus  says — remember  the  promise — “I  am  with  you  al- 
ways, to  the  end  of  the  age”  (Mt.  28:18-20).  Amen. 


The  Necessity 
of  Forgiveness 

by  Michael  E.  Livingston 


Campus  Pastor  and  Director  of  the  Chapel 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary , Michael 
E.  Livingston  preached  this  sermon  in 
Miller  Chapel  on  September  24,  1993. 


Texts:  Matthew  18:21-35 
Romans  14:1-12 


Our  texts  from  Matthew  and  Romans  are  about  aspects  of  human 
relationships:  differences,  conflicts,  tolerance  for  and  judgment  of  one 
another.  These  texts  speak  of  our  ultimate  accountability  to  God  and  of  the 
quality  of  our  life  in  Christ.  These  are  issues  that  saturate  seminary  experi- 
ence, in  which  the  search  for  truth  is  paramount  and  perilous.  Throughout 
the  year  there  will  be  sounds  and  signs  shouting  at  you  to  follow  this  way, 
consider  this  issue,  adopt  or  reject  this  system,  agree  or  disagree  with  this 
theologian,  join  or  spurn  this  campus  group. 

You  will  hear  encouragement  to  yield  until  nothing  remains,  or  to  stop  as 
though  a cliff  were  near,  when  in  truth  a lovely  stretch  of  road  may  be  just 
around  the  bend.  You  will  hear  encouragement  to  go  ahead  where  hard 
patches  of  intellectual  road  await  you  and  over  which  you  must  travel.  What 
do  you  listen  to?  Whom  do  you  trust?  Can  you  hear  your  own  heart  and 
mind  with  all  the  noise  around  you? 

If  you’ve  been  here  awhile,  you  know  what  I mean;  if  you’re  fresh  off  the 
road  or  out  of  the  air  you’ll  learn  soon  enough.  You  will  hear  sermon  after 
blessed  sermon  about  these  matters:  difference,  diversity,  tradition,  inclusiv- 
ity,  conflict.  You  will  see  sides  chosen,  thick,  high  walls  erected — odd 
behavior  for  gospel  folk,  though  common  throughout  history  beginning  in 
the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet  odd  behavior  nonetheless  for  those 
who  insist  they  have  been  claimed  by  the  sacred  story  the  scriptures  tell. 

Faithfulness  to  the  gospel  demands  attention  to  the  issues  of  difference 
and  diversity.  I’ve  preached  my  share  of  sermons  in  this  chapel  making  just 
this  point.  These  concerns  are  dear  to  me.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
While  my  contemporaries  in  the  South  were  picking  cotton  for  small  dollars 
I was  growing  up  rather  innocently  underneath  the  palm  trees  in  Los 
Angeles,  and,  every  summer,  whizzing  back  home  to  Texas  with  my  fami- 
ly— 1,600  miles  virtually  nonstop.  It  was  fun,  I thought;  could  we  make  the 
trip  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours?  What  did  I know  then?  The  truth  is  that 
we  couldn’t  stop,  there  were  no  “inns”  with  welcome  mats  for  us.  We’re 
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talking  mid-fifties  here,  you  know,  “the  good  old  days,”  which  I don’t  want 
back. 

You  know  Rosa  Parks,  but  you  don’t  know  my  Aunt  Lora,  Lora  Living- 
ston Brown.  She  got  tired  of  this  sin  and  sat  down  in  the  wrong  chair  at  the 
wrong  table  for  a bite  to  eat.  No  movement  started  when  they  threw  her  in 
jail — unless  you  believe,  as  I do,  that  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  began  for 
all  the  aunts,  and  all  the  people  tired  of  that  same  sin.  At  twelve  I was 
arguing  with  my  father  against  the  proposition  that  the  police  were  especial- 
ly brutal  toward  blacks. 

So,  I’m  not  complaining  about  diversity  and  inclusivity  sermons;  we  need 
them.  We  don’t  yet  know  how  to,  “just  get  along,”  as  our  troubled  brother 
Rodney  King  wonders  and  wishes.  Must  we  accept,  as  Derrick  Bell  proposes 
in  Faces  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Well,'  that  racism  is  a permanent  fixture  in  the 
American  landscape?  Are  we  likewise  facing  an  anguished  future  of  bitter 
debates  about  gender,  sexuality,  abortion,  and  what  these  and  other  issues 
point  toward— the  very  nature  of  the  Christian  gospel?  I don’t  see  an  end. 
Yet  would  an  “end”  that  is  not  just  and  loving  be  desirable?  Let’s  put  the 
gospel  on,  hold  on  to  one  another,  and  keep  at  it. 

The  text  from  Matthew  suggests  an  essential  element  of  the  work  that 
must  be  done  to  forge  community  out  of  the  destructive  chaos  of  our 
unappreciated  diversity.  I haven’t  read  the  Bible  cover  to  cover  since  the 
publication  of  the  New  Revised  Standard  Version.  It’s  on  my  list;  I just 
haven’t  gotten  to  it  yet.  But  I have  read  Matthew  18:21-22  and  discovered 
that  Jesus  didn’t  say  we  should  forgive  seventy  times  seven;  he  said  seventy- 
seven  times.  Fortunately,  the  meaning  hasn’t  changed  even  if  the  number 
has.  The  point  of  Jesus’  saying  is  an  unlimited  extension  of  the  readiness  to 
forgive.  We  must  continue  to  forgive  one  another  and  to  accept  forgive- 
ness. 

Forgive  yourself  for  work  you  won’t  get  done;  commitments  you’ll  make 
and  won’t  be  able  to  keep;  grades  you  won’t  get;  grades  you  will  get;  courses 
you  ought  to  take  but  won’t;  professors  you’ll  wish  you’d  taken  but  didn’t. 
Forgive  yourself  for  students  you  wish  you’d  gotten  to  know  (or  are  sorry 
you  did);  for  that  time  you  should  have  walked  right  up  to  a student  or  a 
professor  or  an  administrator  and  said  just  what  you  were  thinking;  for  that 
time  you  walked  up  to  her  or  him  and  said  just  what  you  were  thinking. 


1 Derrick  Bell,  Faces  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Well:  The  Permanence  of  Racism  in  America  (New  York: 
Basic  Books,  1992). 
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Forgive  yourself  for  letters  home  you  won’t  write,  people  you  will  hurt, 
times  you’ll  shout  in  anger  without  understanding,  assuming  your  way  is  the 
only  way. 

Forgive  yourself  for  all  those  times  you’ll  say  yes  when  no  would  have 
done  just  fine.  Forgive  yourself  for  all  that  you  left  behind.  And  for  what? 
Some  vague  sense  that  God  has  called  you  to  be  here,  so  that  you  can  be 
called  to  a small  church  miles  from  everywhere  in  rural  Montana  where  the 
winters  are  too  cold  for  human  life  and  the  airport  is  just  about  in  the  next 
state. 

Forgive  yourself  and  forgive  others.  Forgive  others  for  thinking  and 
feeling,  being  and  acting  different  from  you.  Forgive  God,  if  you  must,  for 
making  us  in  this  mysterious  variety  of  colors  and  cultures  and  insisting  that 
we  are  yet  one  family. 

We  cannot  live  in  or  have  community  without  forgiveness.  If  it  is  lacking, 
everything  grinds  painfully  to  a halt.  Forgiveness  begets  relief,  then  grati- 
tude. It  is  part  of  a firm  foundation  for  individual  lives  of  worth  and  rich 
community  life.  If  we  know  that  we  are  forgiven  by  God  and  that  we  can 
forgive  one  another,  we  are  free  to  engage  one  another  with  passion  as 
together  we  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  Forgiveness  is 
a precious  gift  we  can  give  one  another.  Without  the  giving  of  this  gift  we 
draw  away  from  one  another;  we  view  the  other  as  enemy.  Our  distance  and 
fear  paralyze  us.  Our  small,  closed  circles  of  sameness  breed  brittle  confor- 
mity. 

“I’m  sorry;  I didn’t  say  that  well;  I didn’t  mean  to  do  that;  I’ve  hurt  you.” 

“Thank  you;  I needed  to  hear  that;  I have  been  hurt,  and  angry  too.” 

“Let’s  go  on.” 

Go  on  and  get  back  in  the  messy  middle  of  things.  Take  the  gospel  with 
you.  Remember  your  humanity  and  the  humanity  of  your  neighbor.  We 
must  seek  justice  as  we  learn  to  live  with  our  differences.  We  must  forgive 
one  another.  Forgiveness  is  a part  of  the  discipline  of  community  we  must 
develop  if  we  are  to  live  together  as  the  body  of  Christ — in  this  community 
or  any  other. 
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Lehmann.  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  1992.  Pp.  x + 188. 
$21.95. 

If  the  emergence  of  Lehmann  studies  as  a fertile  field  for  critical  reflection  has 
been  a long  time  coming,  Nancy  J.  Duff,  Associate  Professor  of  Theological  Ethics  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  has  done  theology  a sendee  by  identifying  it  as 
such.  Duff,  who  acknowledges  without  apology  that  her  book  is  an  expression  of 
gratitude  and  love,  does  singular  honor  to  the  lively  faith,  intellectual  rigor,  and 
creative  genius  of  her  friend  and  teacher,  Paul  Louis  Lehmann. 

Paul  Lehmann  has  been,  and  is,  one  of  the  formative  influences  in  Christian 
theology  in  this  century.  Jurgen  Moltmann  once  referred  to  him  as  “the  courageous 
renewer  of  Christian  theology  in  the  social  crisis  of  our  time  . . . the  learned  mediator 
of  German  and  American  theology  . . . the  independent  founder  of  a political  ethic  in 
a Christian  context.”  Although  rooted  and  grounded  in  classical  Christianity,  and 
especially  in  the  Reformation  tradition,  Lehmann  has  always  been  more  at  home  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past,  exploring  the  intellectual  boundaries  and  frontiers  toward 
and  along  which  the  Christian  confession  must  travel. 

Beyond  that  is  the  much  more  subtle  and  personal  impact  of  Paul  Lehmann  upon 
his  students.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  teachers  who  regularly  electrified  his  classes 
both  with  what  he  said  and  with  how  he  said  it.  His  lectures  were  largely  confession- 
al— one  was  seldom  in  doubt  about  where  he  stood — and  the  charisma  with  which  he 
delivered  them  often  led  even  the  most  skeptical  student  to  entertain  the  possibility 
that  the  Christian  faith  might  be  true. 

Nancy  Duff  has  understood  Paul  Lehmann  well.  Those  who  find  Lehmann’s 
language  and  thought  obtuse  will  discover  in  her  book  a valuable  interpretative 
companion  to  his  work.  She  has  taken  great  pains  to  help  people  who  read  Lehmann, 
especially  those  who  do  so  without  benefit  of  his  history  or  tradition,  to  understand 
his  metaphorical  language,  which  like  an  elusive  frisbee  is  not  always  easy  to  catch. 

The  book  in  its  earlier  form  was  submitted  as  a doctoral  dissertation  to  the  faculty 
of  LTnion  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  It  does  not  pretend  to  encompass  Leh- 
mann’s life  and  thought,  since  the  two  are  one  and  still  in  progress.  At  last  count, 
Paul  Lehmann’s  bibliography  records  more  than  two  hundred  publications,  and  word 
has  it  that  (thanks  to  Nancy  Duff!)  his  Warfield  Lectures  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments will  soon  see  the  light  of  day. 

Duff  identifies  and  examines  Lehmann’s  claim  that,  although  there  are  theological 
ethics  (e.g.,  the  ethics  of  Judaism  or  Hinduism)  that  are  not  Christian,  Christian 
ethics  is  a theological  discipline.  Christian  thinking  about  ethics  involves  reflection 
upon  life,  “upon  the  cement  of  human  society”  (Lehmann),  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  presence  and  activity  of  Cod  in  the  world,  specifically  the  self-identification  of 
God  in  the  history  of  Israel  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
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ments  bear  witness.  Christian  ethics  as  a theological  discipline  “is  the  reflection  upon 
the  question,  and  its  answer:  ‘What  am  I,  as  a believer  in  Jesus  Christ  and  as  a 
member  of  his  church,  to  do?’  ” 

“What  God  is  doing  in  the  world,”  according  to  Paul  Lehmann,  determines  the 
answer  to  this  question.  Nancy  Duff  examines  that  assumption  and  its  ethical  conse- 
quences by  dividing  her  material  among  five  rubrics.  One  could  argue  that  these 
particular  rubrics  are  not  as  probing  as  others  might  have  been.  They  tend  to  give  the 
material  a reportorial  rather  than  an  analytical  and  critical  shape  and  to  blur  the 
controversial  character  of  contextual  ethics. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  neither  Lehmann  nor  his  contextual  theology  has 
been  universally  well  received  by  the  academy  or  the  church.  During  his  tenure  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1946-56),  Lehmann’s  commitment  to  the  concrete 
as  the  way  of  a contextual  ethic  led  him  to  speak  and  to  act  while  others  remained 
silent.  As  a founding  member  of  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee  during 
the  McCarthy  era,  Lehmann  engaged  in  public  protest  against  the  denial  of  civil 
liberties,  not  merely  to  the  wrongly  accused,  but  to  those  who  admittedly  had  Com- 
munist connections.  During  these  and  succeeding  years,  Lehmann’s  contextual  the- 
ology came  under  fire  from  many  quarters,  including  the  religion  department  at 
Princeton  University,  and  especially  from  the  keen  mind  and  prolific  pen  of  Paul 
Ramsey.  The  debate  between  those  who  defended  “deeds  and  rules  in  Christian 
ethics”  (Ramsey)  and  those  who  argued  for  “the  contextual  character  of  Christian 
ethics”  (Lehmann)  was  intense  and  not  always  pleasant.  But  in  the  process  of  that 
debate,  which  was  pursued  in  and  out  of  print,  issues  were  vigorously  raised  concern- 
ing the  viability  of  a contextual  ethic,  issues  that  might  have  been  more  vigorously 
dealt  with  in  this  book. 

The  strength  of  the  book  is  its  capacity  to  help  people  to  understand  and  to 
appreciate  Paul  Lehmann  from  the  inside  out.  What  Duff  does  is  to  assist  the  reader 
to  come  to  terms  with  what  Lehmann  means  when  he  claims  “that  God  always  has 
been  and  is  contemporaneously  doing  what  it  takes  to  make  and  to  keep  human  life 
human.”  She  does  so  by  taking  three  of  his  primary  concepts  (humanization,  the 
politics  of  God,  and  the  Christian  “koinonia”)  and  exposing  their  ethical  relevance  by 
means  of  three  additional  ideas  central  to  Lehmann’s  method  (narrative,  apocalyptic, 
and  parabolic  action). 

By  her  own  admission,  the  author  hopes  to  introduce  Paul  Lehmann  to  those  who 
have  never  read  him;  to  encourage  those  who  have  read  him  to  take  up  his  work  again 
and  rediscover  its  ongoing  significance;  and  to  express  to  Paul  Lehmann  “the  admi- 
ration and  respect  which  so  many  of  us  have  for  [his]  distinctive  and  perceptive 
approach  to  theological  ethics.”  I am  of  the  mind  that  she  has  done  all  three  things. 
And  she  has  done  them  faithfully  and  well. 

Wallace  M.  Alston,  Jr. 

Nassau  Presbyterian  Church 
Princeton,  NJ 
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Marcus,  Joel.  The  Way  of  the  Lord:  Christological  Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mark.  Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1992.  Pp.  xv  + 240.  $25.00. 

In  this  study  the  author  analyzes  Mark’s  understanding  of  Jesus’  identity  as  it  is 
revealed  through  the  interpretative  use  of  Old  Testament  imagery.  Marcus  is  con- 
vinced that  the  evangelist  follows  the  lead  of  Jewish  “post-biblical”  interpretations  of 
the  Hebrew  scriptures.  It  is  his  contention  that  these  later  intertestamental  interpre- 
tations either  initiate  an  eschatological  impulse  or  heighten  one  that  is  already  present 
in  the  case  of  texts  like  Zechariah  9-14,  Daniel  7-12,  and  Isaiah  40-66.  Mark,  writing 
in  Palestine  at  a time  just  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
is  particularly  sensitive  to  eschatological  influence.  He  therefore  accesses  this  Jewish 
eschatological  trajectory  of  interpretation.  That  is  to  say,  where  quotation  of  or 
allusion  to  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  Markan  exegetical  strategies  have  their 
background  in  Jewish  interpretative  strategies  and  eschatological  trends.  Thus,  Mark 
is  “the  heir  of  an  interpretative  tradition.”  Nevertheless,  he  uses  that  tradition  for  his 
own  theological  ends. 

Methodologically,  Marcus  has  a three-pronged  approach.  He  attempts  first  to 
establish,  through  redactional  analyses,  Mark’s  unique  literary  contributions  to  his 
gospel  text.  He  then  considers  the  Markan  source.  Here  an  appeal  to  history  of 
religions  research  enables  him  to  determine  how  particular  christological  themes, 
images,  and  terms  were  handled  in  various  Jewish  interpretative  traditions  prior  to 
Mark.  He  then  considers  how  Mark’s  intentional  use  of  that  material  in  his  particular 
narrative  context  establishes  a new  interpretative  agenda  that  is  based  upon,  yet  often 
decidely  unlike,  the  Jewish  approaches  that  influenced  him. 

As  an  example,  one  might  consider  Mark’s  use  of  the  Psalms  of  the  Righteous 
Sufferer  in  the  passion  narrative.  After  enumerating  the  instances  where  the  text 
appeals  particularly  to  Psalm  22,  Marcus  determines  that  all  but  one  of  the  citations 
already  existed  in  Mark’s  source.  The  single  instance  that  shows  Markan  redactional 
influence,  14:1,  sets  the  tone  for  Mark’s  use  of  the  material  and  establishes  in  the 
process  that  Mark  knows,  and  expects  his  readers  to  know,  that  his  source  material 
makes  conscious  allusion  to  the  Old  Testament  Psalms  of  the  Righteous  Sufferer.  A 
history  of  religions  analysis  then  demonstrates  that  these  Psalms  were  interpreted 
eschatologically  in  Jewish  tradition.  While  in  the  Old  Testament  God  was  to  vindi- 
cate the  righteous  person  by  destroying  his  enemies  in  this  life,  in  later  sources  the 
glorification  of  the  righteous  person  was  to  come  instead  at  the  eschaton.  This 
eschatological  move  can  be  traced  through  the  Septuagint,  the  writings  of  Qumran,  4 
Ezra,  and  into  the  later  Targums.  Mark  follows  this  interpretative  trajectory,  but,  in 
the  particular  narrative  context  about  Jesus’  passion,  adds  the  unique  New  Testament 
linkage  of  the  sufferings  in  the  Psalms  with  the  eschatological  revelation  of  God’s 
kingdom  through  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection.  The  groundwork  for  this  linkage  had 
already  been  laid  by  the  eschatological  interpretative  trajectory  that  had  enveloped 
the  Psalm  prior  to  Mark’s  appropriation  of  it.  In  other  words,  in  his  interpretation  of 
christological  imagery  from  the  Old  Testament,  Mark  consciously  follows  the  escha- 
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tological  trend  of  Jewish  “post-biblical”  interpretation  and  then  adds  new  theological 
life  to  it  in  a particular  narrative  context  of  his  Gospel. 

Problematic,  however,  is  Marcus’  lack  of  a precise  definition  for  eschatology  as  it 
relates  to  apocalyptic.  At  times  he  distinguishes  between  the  two  terms,  as  when  he 
discusses  apocalyptic  eschatology.  At  other  times  he  uses  them  as  if  they  were  inter- 
changeable. Because  the  eschatological  trajectory  of  interpretation  is  so  important  to 
his  thesis  it  would  be  helpful  if  Marcus  were  to  enunciate  clearly  how  he  understands 
these  key  terms  and  how  Mark’s  understanding  of  them  influenced  his  own  christo- 
logical  agenda. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Marcus’  work  provides  valuable  insight  into  Markan  chris- 
tology.  The  book  is  very  detailed  in  its  argumentation  and  persuasive  when  it  uses 
that  detailed  information  to  build  thematic  cases.  It  is  particularly  successful  in 
blending  the  techniques  of  redaction,  history  of  religions,  and  narrative  research.  As 
Marcus  himself  realizes,  the  redaction-critical  attempt  to  separate  Markan  literary 
interests  from  source  interests  is  a risky  one.  He  attempts  to  reduce  the  risks  by 
appealing  to  detailed  discussions  of  Markan  literary  tendencies  and  to  history  of 
religions  conclusions  that  demonstrate  Mark’s  interpretations  are  consistent  with  the 
Jewish  interpretative  strategies  of  the  time.  In  so  doing  Joel  Marcus  helps  the  reader 
discover  valuable  insights  into  Mark’s  development  of  unique  theological  conclusions 
about  Jesus’  identity  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  founded  in  fundamental  Jewish 
interpretative  presuppositions. 

Brian  K.  Blount 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Winn,  Albert  Curry.  Ain't  Gonna  Study  War  No  More:  Biblical  Ambiguity  and  the  Ab- 
olition of  War.  Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1993.  Pp.  xii  + 236.  $10.99. 

“This  book  is  a tract  for  the  times.  It  is  written  for  Christians  who  love  the  Bible 
and  acknowledge  its  authority  for  faith  and  life.”  These  are  the  opening  words  of  this 
volume  by  Albert  Winn,  Pastor  Emeritus  of  the  North  Decatur  Presbyterian  Church, 
Decatur,  Georgia,  and  President  Emeritus  of  Louisville  Theological  Seminary. 

Winn  is  convinced  that  the  ambiguity  of  the  Bible  is  a fundamental  reason  for  the 
division  among  Christians  on  the  subject  of  war  and  peace  and  for  the  paralysis 
keeping  the  church  from  acting  on  the  biblical  dream  of  the  abolition  of  war.  He 
characterizes  this  ambiguity  in  different  places  as  “massive,”  “enormous,”  “haunting,” 
and  “painful.”  His  goal,  then,  is  “to  present  as  plainly  and  honestly  as  possible  both 
sides  of  the  ambiguity  and  to  work  through  them  to  a position  that  is  faithful  to  the 
central  thrust  of  scripture  and  to  the  Lord  of  scripture.”  At  the  outset,  Winn  is  clear 
about  his  approach.  It  will  be  canonical,  in  focusing  on  the  entire  Bible,  and  it  will 
begin  with  Jesus,  who  provides  the  internal  principle  for  the  Christian  interpretation 
of  scripture. 

The  structure  of  the  book  itself  highlights  the  dialectic  of  biblical  ambiguity.  In 
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“Part  One:  The  Ambiguity  of  Jesus,”  we  have  “Jesus:  ‘Not  Peace,  but  a Sword’  ” 
(chap,  i),  in  contrast  to  “Jesus:  ‘Put  Away  Your  Sword’  ” (chap.  2).  In  “Part  Two: 
The  Ambiguity  of  Israel’s  Faith  and  Practice,”  chapters  3 and  4,  “Israel:  Warlike 
People”  and  “Yahweh:  Warrior  God,”  are  balanced  by  chapters  5 and  6,  “Yahweh: 
Giver  of  Shalom"  and  “The  Prophets:  Champions  of  Shalom."  Then  chapter  7,  “Pre- 
dictions of  War,”  is  countered  by  chapter  8,  “Predictions  of  Peace.”  The  polar 
structure  is  broken  in  chapter  9,  “Jesus  Revisited,”  which  presents  Jesus’  position  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  Winn  argues  that  Jesus  does  not  reconcile 
the  ambiguity  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  but  makes  a clear  choice,  siding  with  the 
tradition  of  the  prophets  “as  that  which  is  closest  to  the  truth,  as  that  in  the  light  of 
which  all  the  rest  must  be  interpreted.”  The  balanced  structure  continues  in  “Part 
Three:  The  Ambiguity  of  the  Church.”  Chapter  10,  “The  Church:  Part  of  a Violent 
World,”  is  answered  by  chapter  1 1,  “The  Church:  Christ’s  Peaceful  People.”  Chapter 
12  focuses  on  “An  Ambiguous  Apocalypse.”  While  acknowledging  some  ambiguity  in 
the  New  Testament,  Winn  argues  that  the  apostolic  church  “essentially  stood  with 
its  Lord  in  the  way  of  peace.”  Finally,  in  the  conclusions,  Winn  articulates  the  case 
for  working  toward  the  abolition  of  war,  not  merely  for  conscientious  objection  or 
for  the  corporate  witness  of  the  church  as  a “colony  of  aliens.” 

A good  portion  of  the  book  is  in  the  form  of  an  anthology  of  passages  so  that  the 
reader  never  gets  bogged  down  in  exegetical  detail.  Winn’s  presentation  is  thus 
sometimes  schematic  and  lacking  in  precision,  but  generally  judicious  and  carefully 
argued;  his  interpretation  is  never  idiosyncratic. 

This  highly  readable,  nontechnical  biblical  study  is  one  of  the  best  introductions 
and  surveys  of  the  entire  biblical  perspective  on  war  and  peace.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
well  documented,  serving  as  a useful  orientation  to  the  secondary  literature  and  the 
current  scholarly  debate.  Winn’s  volume  is  an  excellent  resource  for  church  discus- 
sion groups  and  will  benefit  clergy,  lay  persons,  and  students  alike. 

Gordon  Zerbe 
Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College 

Arias,  Mortimer,  and  Alan  Johnson.  The  Great  Commission:  Biblical  Models  for  Evange- 
lism. Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1992.  Pp.  142.  $12.95. 

In  their  exciting  book  The  Great  Commission:  Biblical  Models  for  Evangelism , Mor- 
timer Arias  and  Alan  Johnson  have  teamed  up  to  produce  a most  helpful  and  at  the 
same  time  challenging  resource  for  anyone  willing  to  examine  their  own  stereotypical 
images  of  the  dreaded  “E”  word.  Arias’  exposition  of  the  Great  Commission  as  it 
appears  in  each  of  the  four  Gospels  (Matthew  28:16-20;  Mark  16:14-20;  Luke  24:44- 
49;  and  John  20:19-23)  and  Johnson’s  perceptive  and  often  provocative  commentary 
and  study  questions,  combine  to  provide  an  excellent  text  for  an  adult  education 
course. 

Having  observed  in  his  own  reflections  on  the  topic  that  the  so-called  “Great 
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Commission”  (he  prefers  “Last  Commission”)  is  usually  quoted  and  interpreted  out 
of  context,  Arias  concludes  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  read  the  mandate  from  a 
backward  perspective,  in  the  total  context  of  each  Gospel,  and  in  the  light  of  biblical 
scholarship.  Proceeding  from  that  conviction,  and  using  Jesus’  own  mission  as  the 
definitive  guide,  he  examines  each  of  the  four  Gospels  in  relation  to  its  version  of  the 
content , the  method,  the  motivation,  the  subjects , and  the  addressees  of  mission. 

For  Matthew  the  method  of  mission,  says  Arias,  is  a catechetical  approach  to 
making  disciples,  the  content  of  which  is  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  with  an  ethical 
concentration  and  a christological  center.  The  motivation  for  mission  in  Matthew  is 
the  experience  of  the  living  Lord,  which  empowers  disciples  to  put  their  faith  into 
action.  The  subjects  or  bearers  of  the  last  commission  (Matthew  28:18-20)  are  all 
disciples,  early  and  modern.  In  other  words,  the  commission  is  laid  upon  the  church. 
The  addressees  (target)  are  all  nations  and  especially  the  poor  and  powerless  (“the 
little  ones”). 

Although  Arias’  treatment  of  the  five  missiological  themes  is  less  clearly  discern- 
ible in  his  chapter  on  Mark,  his  interpretative  insights  help  to  illuminate  the  apocry- 
phal Marcan  version  of  the  last  commission.  As  in  Matthew  so  too  in  Mark  the 
proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  heart  of  the  content  of  the  gospel.  “The 
hope  of  the  kingdom  is  both  motivation  and  perspective  for  mission”  (p.  46).  Jesus’ 
proclamational  method  in  Mark,  however,  is  confrontational,  culminating  in  the 
passion  story,  in  which  the  insiders  became  outsiders  for  a time,  and  some  outsiders 
became  insiders.  Thus  the  commission  applies  to  all  believers,  although  the  original 
subjects  of  mission  were  the  eleven  disciples.  The  addressees  of  mission  are  “all 
peoples,”  beginning  with  failing  disciples! 

Turning  to  the  Lucan  paradigm  for  mission,  Arias  notes  that  the  core  of  the 
content  of  Luke’s  version  of  the  Great  Commission  is  repentance  and  forgiveness. 
Arias  finds  decisive  clues  to  the  missionary  purpose  and  content  of  the  third  Gospel 
in  the  prologue  (1:1-4)  ar,d  in  Jesus’  words  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (4:16-30). 
The  latter  passage  sounds  the  Jubilee  theme  which  permeates  the  entire  Gospel,  and 
for  which  the  Lucan  commission  becomes  an  appropriate  summary.  The  theme  is 
exemplified  in  the  liberating,  healing,  forgiving,  rectifying,  and  empowering  mission 
of  Jesus,  who  proclaimed  good  news  to  the  poor,  release  to  the  captives,  and  freedom 
to  the  oppressed. 

For  the  early  disciples  the  motivation  for  mission  was  the  testimony  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  experience  of  the  living  Lord,  and  the  method  was  proclamation  and 
witnessing  by  word  and  deed.  The  initial  but  not  the  exclusive  subjects  of  mission 
were  the  disciples,  and  the  addressees  were  “all  nations.”  From  a Lucan  perspective, 
then,  the  commission  applies  to  all  believers  and  would-be  disciples,  and  it  is  directed 
to  all  people  everywhere.  Here  Arias  could  have  drawn  upon  Luke’s  account  of  Jesus’ 
final  words  to  his  followers  in  the  Book  of  Acts  (1:8). 

Arias  describes  John’s  version  of  the  Great  Commission  as  an  incarnational  model 
for  mission,  the  motivation  for  which  was,  for  the  early  disciples,  their  experience  of 
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the  resurrected  Christ.  They  were  filled  with  joy  and  simply  had  to  share  the  wonder- 
ful news  of  the  resurrection!  So  it  is,  or  should  be,  with  us.  The  soteriological, 
christological,  and  theological  content  of  mission  for  John  was  incarnate  in  Jesus 
himself,  who  was  and  is  the  message.  In  the  Johannine  model,  says  Arias,  “fellowship 
is,  simultaneously,  the  means,  the  end,  and  the  result  of  mission!”  The  mission  itself 
is  universal  in  scope  and  the  fellowship  ecumenical  in  spirit.  The  Fourth  Gospel  calls 
all  Christians  and  their  churches  to  an  incarnatdonal  mission  to  the  whole  world. 

Alan  Johnson’s  insightful  comments  and  questions  are  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  book;  in  addition  to  stimulating  and  facilitating  discussion,  they  also  help  the 
reader  to  digest  the  rich  food  for  thought  that  Arias  has  provided  in  his  four  chap- 
ters. Without  Johnson’s  questions  one  might  miss  the  full  import  of  some  of  the 
material.  They  help  the  reader  to  understand,  integrate,  appreciate,  and  apply  the 
author’s  expository  insights. 

The  Great  Commission  is  highly  recommended  reading  for  those  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  evangelism,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are. 

Richard  Stoll  Armstrong 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Klenicki,  Leon,  ed.  Toward  a Theological  Encounter:  Jewish  Understandings  of  Christian- 
ity. New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1991.  Pp.  vi  + 170.  $8.95. 

This  is  a series  of  essays  on  Christianity  by  contemporary  Jewish  theologians, 
edited  by  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Jewish-Christian  Relations  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B’nai  Brith.  To  judge  from  the  level  of  discourse  and  the 
limited  number  of  footnotes,  it  is  primarily  aimed  at  lay  people  interested  in  Jewish- 
Christian  dialogue  rather  than  at  scholars.  Most  of  the  essays  present  the  writer’s 
own  interpretation  of  Christianity  from  a Jewish  viewpoint,  though  one  of  them  is  a 
survey  of  the  Jewish  side  in  twentieth-century  Jewish-Christian  dialogue,  and  one  is 
a profile  of  Will  Herberg,  whom  the  title  describes  as  a “Jewish  theologian  and 
Christian  apologist.” 

The  book  will  be  of  interest  to  both  Jewish  and  Christian  readers.  To  some  in 
both  camps  it  may  come  as  a surprise  to  see  Jewish  theologians  thinking  seriously  and 
often  positively  about  the  theological  significance  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the  essays 
are  valuable  contributions  to  Judaism’s  reevaluation  of  its  daughter  religion,  a reeval- 
uation that  having  roots  in  the  Enlightenment  is  nevertheless  primarily  a twentieth- 
century  phenomenon.  I would  single  out  for  special  praise  the  helpful  survey  of  this 
phenomenon  by  Walter  Jacob,  the  hard-headed  exploration  of  “themes  in  Christian- 
Jewish  relations”  by  Norman  Solomon,  and  the  frequently  insightful  theological 
evaluations  of  Christianity  by  David  Novak  and  Michael  Wyschogrod. 

The  volume  as  a whole,  however,  suffers  from  a lack  of  editorial  control.  The 
editor  seems  simply  to  have  turned  his  contributors  loose  with  the  instruction, 
“Write  me  something  about  Christianity.”  For  example,  right  after  the  Solomon 
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piece,  which  includes  penetrating  criticism  of  loose  talk  about  absolutizing  “the 
covenant”  and  making  it  the  centerpiece  of  Jewish-Christian  dialogue,  comes  Elliot 
DorfP s rather  mushy  essay,  “The  Covenant  as  Key.”  It  would  have  been  helpful,  at 
least,  for  the  editor  to  encourage  dialogue  between  Solomon  and  Dorff!  One  is 
puzzled,  moreover,  as  to  why,  of  all  the  twentieth-century  Jewish  theologicans  who 
have  written  on  Christianity,  Will  Herberg  is  singled  out  for  special  treatment  and 
made  the  subject  of  an  entire  essay,  whereas  figures  such  as  Franz  Rosenzweig,  Leo 
Baeck,  and  Martin  Buber  are  not.  (For  excellent  essays  on  these  and  other  major 
twentieth-century  Jewish  thinkers  on  Christianity,  see  the  heftier  volume  edited  by 
F.  A.  Rothschild,  Jewish  Perspectives  on  Christianity  [New  York:  Crossroad,  1990]). 

While  I cannot  recommend  this  work  unreservedly,  its  better  contributions  are 
certainly  well  worthwhile  and  would  make  good  discussion  points  for  those  involved 
in  Jewish-Christian  dialogue. 

Joel  Marcus 
University  of  Glasgow 

Leith,  John  H.  Basic  Christian  Doctrine.  Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press, 
1993.  Pp.  xviii  + 350.  $19.99. 

Pastors  and  Christian  laypeople  eager  to  think  through  basic  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  tradition  will  be  grateful  for  this  volume.  Written  out  of  almost  half  a 
century  of  serving  the  church  as  pastor,  preacher,  and  teacher,  the  book  shows  how  in 
all  these  roles  Leith  is  a continuing  student  of  the  doctrines  he  ably  interprets. 

The  twin  virtues  of  the  book  are  its  clarity  and  its  comprehensiveness.  The  scope 
includes  all  the  fundamental  theological  concerns  that  have  been  basic  to  the  Re- 
formed attempt  to  understand  Christian  faith  and  life.  While  the  sequence  in  which 
the  various  doctrines  are  discussed  may  at  first  be  thought  obvious,  it  is  clear  that 
much  care  has  been  taken  in  this  work’s  organization.  A notable  example  is  the 
discussion  of  the  prevenience  of  grace  at  the  conclusion  of  the  material  on  the 
Christian  life  rather  than  at  its  beginning  or  in  the  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  God. 

No  less  important  is  the  clarity  of  Leith’s  presentation.  He  identifies  basic  doc- 
trines with  a directness  that  usually  clarifies  both  the  emphases  of  the  tradition  and 
the  issues  of  personal  and  social  meaning  on  which  they  bear  in  the  present.  For 
example,  in  discussing  the  work  of  Christ,  Leith  demonstrates  fidelity  to  the  major 
ways  in  which  the  significance  of  Christ’s  life,  ministry,  and  destiny  has  been  por- 
trayed by  major  theological  figures,  while  explicating  the  continuing  significance 
these  various  ways  have  for  modern  Christians. 

Because  a fundamental  aim  of  the  work  is  this  clarity  and  comprehensiveness, 
Leith  does  not  seek  to  settle  all  the  outstanding  theological  issues  associated  with  the 
various  doctrines.  The  character  of  the  book  is  to  outline  the  major  theological 
concerns  in  a particular  doctrine — frequently  drawing  extensively  on  the  work  of 
notable  theologians  from  the  sixteenth  and  mid-twentieth  centuries — and  to  ac- 
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knowledge  both  the  limits  and  the  value  of  what  theology  has  been  able  to  achieve  in 
a given  area. 

This  gives  the  volume  a particular  usefulness  for  education  in  the  life  of  the 
church.  Leith  invites  thoughtful  Christians  into  an  ongoing  conversation  about  the 
faith  and  life  they  share.  As  he  does  so,  he  introduces  particular  nuances  embodied  in 
the  perspective  of  a given  theologian,  then  adroitly  poses  contrasting  (though  not 
necessarily  contradictory)  perceptions  from  other  theological  sources.  Nonetheless, 
this  invitation  to  an  open-ended  theological  discourse  is  firmly  bounded  by  his 
book’s  premise:  there  is  a range  of  basic  Christian  doctrines  that  need  to  be  engaged 
as  core  elements  of  the  faith  animating  the  church. 

Students  of  John  Leith’s  work  will  hear  a familiar  voice  in  these  pages.  But  they 
will  also  discover  a breadth  and  range  of  theological  reflection  that  will  surprise  with 
new  insights.  One  instance  is  in  Leith’s  treatment  of  sanctification  and  the  moral  life. 
He  reminds  readers  that,  though  much  of  the  Reformed  tradition  has  stressed  the 
role  of  the  Ten  Commandments  as  rules  for  the  moral  life,  Calvin  was  more  inclined 
to  attend  to  the  way  the  stories  of  scripture,  the  pattern  of  Jesus’  life,  and  the 
substance  of  Jesus’  teachings  formed  moral  persons.  In  this  regard,  Leith  also  evi- 
dences a sensitivity  to,  and  an  influence  from,  the  Wesleyan  tradition. 

In  the  end  one  might  rightly  say  that  Basic  Christian  Doctrine  bears  a relation  to 
Leith’s  previously  published  writings  (and  widely  influential  teaching)  not  unlike  the 
relation  of  Calvin’s  final  edition  of  the  Institutes  to  his  earlier  writings.  Much  of  it  has 
been  said  before,  but  here  it  is  said  with  a clarity  and  comprehensiveness,  on  the  basis 
of  a lifetime  of  rethinking  and  reassessing  the  issues  involved,  in  a manner  that  is 
edifying  for  the  church. 

D.  Cameron  Murchison,  Jr. 

Blacksburg  Presbyterian  Church 
Blacksburg,  VA 

Peters,  Ted.  God  as  Trinity:  Relationality  and  Tempormality  in  Divine  Life.  Louisville: 
Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1993.  Pp.  239.  $14.99. 

“Clarity”  and  “accessibility”  are  words  not  often  associated  with  trinitarian  reflec- 
tion. Yet  Ted  Peters,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Pacific  Lutheran  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  clearly  traces  the  course  of  recent  discussions  on  the  Trinity,  and 
makes  his  own  constructive  insights  available  to  his  readers. 

The  book  is  structured  in  four  chapters,  each  valuable  in  itself  and  also  contribut- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  whole. 

Chapter  one  provides  a brief  introduction  to  the  “task  of  Trinity  talk.”  Here 
Peters  identifies  two  significant  advances  in  modern  trinitarian  reflection.  The  first  is 
Karl  Barth’s  insistence  that  the  incarnate  history  of  Jesus  Christ  incorporates  tempo- 
rality into  the  divine  experience.  The  second  is  “Rahner’s  Rule”:  the  economic 
Trinity  is  the  immanent  Trinity  and  vice  versa.  These  insights  point  to  a tension 
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between  the  absolute  independence  and  the  immanent  relatedness  of  God,  or,  ex- 
pressed with  reference  to  time,  between  God’s  eternity  and  temporality. 

Chapter  two  provides  a “map  of  contemporary  issues.”  Is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  outmoded?  Is  the  Trinity  tied  to  substantialist  metaphysics?  How  should 
“person”  be  used  in  trinitarian  discourse?  Are  Christians  monotheists?  To  whom 
should  we  pray?  Is  trinitarian  language  hopelessly  sexist?  What  really  was  going  on 
with  Arius?  What  about  th efilioque?  Is  the  Holy  Spirit  the  mutual  love  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son?  Can  the  Orthodox  East  and  the  Latin  West  agree?  Is  the  Trinity 
interreligious?  Each  of  these  questions  would  require  a book  to  address  fully,  and 
those  intimately  familiar  with  such  issues  may  be  frustrated  by  Peters’  cursory  treat- 
ment. Yet  for  each  of  these  questions  the  reader  is  treated  to  an  understandable 
summary,  which  is  itself  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Chapter  three  argues  that  the  major  contemporary  contributors  to  trinitarian 
doctrine  “either  extend  principles  already  proffered  by  Barth  or  else  follow  lines  of 
thought  that  parallel  his  Church  Dogmatics .”  In  considering  this  “mainstream  of  cur- 
rent trinitarian  discussion,”  Peters  examines  insights  from  Eberhard  Jiingel,  Karl 
Rahner,  Jurgen  Moltmann,  Leonardo  Boff,  process  theism,  Catherine  Mowry  La- 
Cugna,  Robert  Jenson,  and  Wolfhart  Pannenberg.  Again,  those  well  acquainted  with 
these  significant  figures  may  desire  more  detail  and  precision,  but  that  would  require 
a different  kind  of  book. 

Peters’  critical  analysis  aims  instead  at  garnering  insights  from  these  theologians  to 
develop  current  trinitarian  thought.  Modern  theologians  seek  to  overcome  the  sub- 
stance metaphysics  of  classical  trinitarian  thought  and  to  explore  the  unity  of  divine 
life  as  constituted  by  the  relations  among  persons.  That  relationality  also  extends 
outward:  “By  entering  into  the  order  of  finitude  and  ephemerality,  God  has  at  least  in 
some  way  taken  these  dimensions  up  into  the  Godself.  They  are  part  of  God’s 
history.  They  are  part  of  who  God  is.  ...  God  is  in  the  process  of  constituting 
himself  as  a God  who  is  in  relationship  with  what  is  other  than  God”  (pp.  144- 145). 

Chapter  four  is  Peters’  constructive  attempt  to  bring  together  God’s  absoluteness 
and  relatedness.  Drawing  upon  his  work  on  the  relation  between  science  and  theolo- 
gy, Peters  examines  “what  we  mean  by  eternity  and  by  time  both  classically  and  in 
light  of  the  theories  of  relativity,  thermodynamics,  and  quantum  physics.”  Here  he 
rejects  the  alternative  of  eternity  as  “timelessness,”  which  makes  temporality  and 
eternity  mutually  exclusive.  By  understanding  eternity  as  the  “whole  of  time”  which 
includes  temporal  passage,  and  by  understanding  this  “whole”  as  eschatologically 
determined,  Peters  “foresees  the  taking  of  world  history  up  into  the  immanent  life  of 
the  trinitarian  God.”  This  relationally  constituted  triune  God  is  therefore  both 
eternal  and  temporal.  Eternity  embraces  time  from  within,  so  to  speak,  and  so  leads 
to  the  overcoming  of  time’s  destruction  and  to  a new  creation. 

Peters  accomplishes  what  he  sets  out  to  do.  Some  readers  may  wish  to  entertain 
more  seriously  those  options  outside  Peters’  “core  conversation.”  Is  process  theism 
more  than  “an  eddy  leading  away  from  the  mainstream  of  current  trinitarian  discus- 
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sion?”  Others  may  want  more  methodological  reflection  in  order  to  clarify  the  inter- 
play of  scientific  and  theological  constructions.  Yet  few  readers  will  be  disappointed 
in  what  Peters  does  offer. 

Stephen  L.  Stell 
Austin  College 

Rivera,  Luis  N.  A Violent  Evangelism:  The  Political  and  Religious  Conquest  of  the  Amer- 
icas. Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1992.  Pp.  xvii  + 357.  $19.99.  Spanish 
text:  Evangelizacion  y violencia:  La  conquista  de  America.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico:  Edito- 
rial CEMI,  1990.  Pp.  449. 

Though  this  work  was  written  in  anticipation  of  the  quincentennial  of  Columbus’ 
first  voyage  to  the  Americas,  the  significance  of  the  book  far  exceeds  that  single 
commemoration.  Anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Americas  will  find  the 
volume  extraordinarily  informative,  captivating,  and  convincing.  The  careful  and 
extensive  research  done  by  the  author  is  evident,  especially  in  the  Spanish  edition,  as 
is  his  desire  to  avoid  anachronistic  judgments. 

Luis  N.  Rivera,  Associate  Professor  of  Humanities  at  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  knows  the  history,  has  been  shaped  by  it,  and  recounts  it  in  an  impressively 
readable  style.  Dividing  the  account  into  three  parts — historical,  sociological,  and 
theological— Rivera  moves  from  the  motive  and  rationale  behind  the  conquest  to  its 
impact  on  Native  Americans,  African  slaves,  and  the  Europeans  themselves,  and 
concludes  with  a penetrating  theological  analysis  of  the  ideas  and  beliefs  that  togeth- 
er determined  many  of  the  events. 

The  story  as  recounted  by  Rivera  is  neither  hagiography  nor  a prolonged  lamenta- 
tion— although  occasionally  it  tends  toward  the  latter.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  and 
still  be  true?  What  happened  in  1492  and  immediately  thereafter  is  seldom  if  ever 
unambiguous.  There  are  heroes  and  villains,  compassion  and  brutality,  self-denial 
and  greed,  civility  and  savagery,  guilessness  and  knavery,  loyalty  and  perfidy,  charity 
and  incredible  injustice.  Those  acquainted  with  the  colonial  history  of  the  Americas 
are  aware  of  this. 

The  value  of  Rivera’s  work,  however — apart  from  his  extensive  and  creative  treat- 
ment of  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas — is  his  utilization  of  a number  of  fifteenth-  and 
sixteenth-century  sources  only  recently  made  available  to  historians.  Moreover,  he 
readily  admits  that  analysts  have  consistently  arrived  at  different  conclusions  when 
examining  the  sources.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well 
as  thereafter,  Spanish  historians,  philosophers,  jurists,  and  theologians  fiercely  debat- 
ed the  legitimacy  of  the  conquest.  What  is  evident,  nonetheless,  is  that  the  expansion 
into  the  New  World  was  invariably  justified  in  many  Iberian  minds  by  their  religious 
convictions,  passions,  and  arrogance.  Rivera  is  not  a disinterested  chronicler  of  these 
developments,  but  he  does  allow  the  Europeans  to  speak  for  themselves  in  their  own 
words,  in  their  own  historical,  philosophical,  social,  and  theological  context,  and  in  so 
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doing  he  has  evidenced  the  fact  that  Latin  Americans  today  are,  like  their  informed 
predecessors,  in  touch  with  the  moral  ambiguity  of  their  history. 

This  work  is  a valuable  contribution  to  the  ongoing  dialogue  regarding  our  Amer- 
ican heritage.  The  fact  that  military  conquest  has  often  preceded  or  has  been  accom- 
panied by  Christian  missions  and  missionaries  should  cause  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  Christian  mission  to  consider  what  can  transpire  when  church,  state, 
and  commerce  are  directly  or  closely  linked. 

The  English  translation  is  ably  rendered.  The  editors,  however,  have  deleted 
several  important  endnotes  and  most  of  the  142  illustrations  that  appear  in  the 
Spanish  edition,  a decision  that  I find  to  be  unfortunate. 

Alan  Neely 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

George,  Carol  V.  R.  God's  Salesman : Norman  Vincent  Peale  and  the  Power  of  Positive 
Thinking.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1993.  Pp.  xv  + 272.  $23.00. 

Our  common  identification  of  Norman  Vincent  Peale  is  as  the  author  and  person- 
ification of  The  Power  of  Positive  Thinking.  Beyond  that  we  may  know  of  his  pulpit  of 
fifty-two  years  (Marble  Collegiate),  of  his  longevity  (ninety-five  years),  of  his  publish- 
ing Guideposts,  and  of  his  wife,  Ruth.  The  title  of  this  book  derives  from  his  intention- 
al association,  as  a minister  and  motivational  speaker,  with  the  businessmen  of  the 
mid-twentieth  century.  George  provides  us  with  a complex,  well-researched  picture 
of  Peale,  particularly  as  he  fits  into  the  cultural  movements  and  conflicts  of  our  time. 
We  are  drawn  past  our  common  identification  to  see  a leader  both  intentional  and 
conflicted  in  his  public  life,  to  see  him  in  a web  of  historical  relationships,  and  even 
to  glimpse  hints  of  his  personality  that  would  make  positive  thinking  his  own  best 
advice. 

Each  chapter  opens  with  a quote  from  Emerson,  who,  along  with  William  James, 
influenced  Peale.  The  result  was  a practical  and  instrumental  Christianity  to  help  the 
common  person  through  the  problems  of  life.  George  portrays  Peale  as  a person  who 
helped  develop  ministries  of  pastoral  counseling,  and  who  empowered  countless 
women  to  see  beyond  the  limits  of  their  home-bound  lives.  While  Peale  saw  himself 
as  a translator  of  Christian  understandings  into  common  language  and  practice,  he 
was  also  motivated  by  a distaste  for  the  institutional  church  that  was  becoming  too 
liberal  and  too  distant  from  the  average  person.  Despite  his  Methodist  heritage  and 
urban  pulpit,  Peale  more  and  more  operated  from  his  own  independent  base  of 
publishing  and  speaking.  This  brought  him  into  alignment  with  both  theological  and 
political  conservatives;  and  yet,  as  a proponent  of  positive  thinking,  he  remained 
attractive  to  self-help  movements  both  in  and  apart  from  the  churches.  His  constitu- 
ency, as  measured  by  mailing  lists  and  newspaper  columns,  both  transcended  and 
included  church  members.  Indeed,  his  work  may  have  created  a social  openness  for 
the  subsequent  New  Age  phenomenon. 
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Peale’s  life  was  not  without  controversy.  George  notes  some  of  the  theological 
criticisms  of  Peale,  particularly  his  inadequate  doctrine  of  sin,  his  lack  of  a social 
ethic,  and  his  reduction  of  Christianity  to  an  instrument  of  mental  health.  Peale  was 
also  criticized  politically.  His  conservative  values  and  his  need  to  be  liked  led  him  to 
political  involvements  that  invited  criticism,  for  example,  his  opposition  to  Catholics 
running  for  the  presidency. 

Carol  George  places  Peale  and  “Pealeism”  into  historical  context.  Despite  the 
thoroughness  of  research,  this  is  not  the  definitive  account;  rather,  it  is  a break- 
through that  opens  the  door  to  further  encounters  with  God’s  salesman. 

Wayne  F.  Albertson 
Grace  United  Methodist  Church 
Norwood,  OH 

Cole-Turner,  Ronald.  The  New  Genesis:  Theology  and  the  Genetic  Revolution.  Louisville: 
Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1993.  Pp.  127.  $12.99. 

This  is  the  century  of  epochal  discoveries  about  two  nuclei:  the  first,  of  the  atom, 
with  its  explosive  power;  the  second,  of  the  biological  cell  and  the  structure  of  DNA, 
the  transmitter  of  heredity.  The  first  is  the  more  obviously  spectacular;  the  second 
touches  our  selfhood  more  intimately. 

Ronald  Cole-Turner  here  addresses  the  ethical  and  theological  issues  of  the  new 
genetics.  Associate  Professor  of  Theology  at  Memphis  Theological  Seminary,  he  is 
deeply  involved  in  current  discussions,  both  within  the  church  and  in  two  studies 
related  to  the  ambitious,  federally  funded  Human  Genome  Project  (HGP):  one 
sponsored  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the 
American  Bar  Association;  the  other  by  the  Center  for  Theology  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  in  Berkeley,  California.  A noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  HGP  is  that  a 
percentage  of  the  total  budget  is  allocated  to  the  study  of  the  ethical,  legal,  and  social 
issues  involved. 

This  book  combines  a description  of  the  state  of  genetic  research  with  a record  of 
theological  responses.  It  is  scientifically  well  informed,  yet  expressed  with  a mini- 
mum of  technical  verbiage.  Events  come  so  fast  that  no  book  can  include  yesterday’s 
headlines.  The  discovery  of  the  location  of  the  gene  for  Huntington’s  disease  has 
come  since  this  book  went  to  press.  So  has  the  publication  of  the  new  Methodist 
Discipline  and  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Catechism,  both  of  which  make  moral 
judgments  on  genetic  research.  But  the  book  gives  a sound  basis  for  anyone  who 
follows  week-by-week  developments  in  the  press. 

The  unique  value  of  Cole-Turner’s  work  is  far  more  than  informational.  It  is  the 
exploration  of  the  ethical  and  theological  meaning  of  the  strange  new  powers  of 
genetic  science  and  of  the  decisions  that  individuals  and  governments  are  making  or 
must  soon  make. 

Genetic  engineering  is  “a  big  deal.”  It  has  possibilities  for  transforming  life  from 
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the  inside,  so  to  speak — possibilities  of  healing,  of  distorting,  of  exercising  human 
prejudice.  Cole-Turner  sees  it  as  “a  legitimate  human  activity,”  even  “a  Christian 
calling  or  vocation.”  But  he  knows  well  that  “our  technology,  for  all  its  good,  is 
constantly  on  the  edge  of  sin,  exploitation,  and  greed.” 

Traditional  theology  and  ethics  have  no  direct  advice  about  the  manipulation  of 
DNA.  Cole-Turner’s  theology  is  a union  of  the  innovative  and  the  traditional.  He 
sees  theology  as  a “grand  revisionary  process”;  yet  he  stands  firmly  on  the  Westmin- 
ster Shorter  Catechism:  “Man’s  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  him  forev- 
er.” 

He  rightly  points  out  that  many  geneticists  are  deeply  aware  of  the  moral  issues  in 
their  work  and  open  to  conversations  with  theologians.  Secular  geneticists  may  be 
bewildered  by  the  declaration  that  “the  purpose  of  genetic  engineering  is  to  expand 
our  ability  to  participate  in  God’s  work  of  redemption  and  creation  and  thereby  to 
glorify  God,”  or  by  the  question:  “If  the  Yahwist  could  say  that  God  planted  a garden, 
can  we  not  say  that  God  engages  in  genetic  engineering?”  Yet  that  mingling  of  genres 
of  discourse  is  precisely  the  unique  contribution  of  this  book. 

The  wider  context  of  the  book  is  the  renewed  discussion  of  the  relation  between 
science  and  religion.  This  was  a prominent  issue  early  in  the  present  century.  Then 
most  theologians  laid  it  on  the  shelf.  Now  the  discussions  are  burgeoning  again.  The 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  many  individual  thinkers  are  deep  into  the  subject. 

I might  ask  a question  or  two  of  the  author.  He  affirms  that  “nature  is  blind  and 
purposeless.”  That  may  be  a healthy  corrective  of  popular  sentimentalism  about 
nature.  But,  since  he  believes  that  “we  are  part  of  nature,”  and  are  purposeful,  must 
not  nature  include  at  least  something  of  purpose?  Again,  he  argues  that  “individual 
genetic  variation”  requires  some  modification  of  Christian  doctrine.  Some  will  reply 
that  the  mapping  of  the  human  genome  shows  how  much  we  share  a common  human 
nature,  indeed  how  much  we  share  with  animals. 

These  are  questions,  not  refutations.  This  is  a book  to  stimulate,  not  end,  discus- 
sion. It  is  the  best  book  available  in  its  sphere. 

Roger  L.  Shinn 
Union  Theological  Seminary 

Wolgast,  Elizabeth.  Ethics  of  an  Artificial  Person:  Lost  Responsibility  in  Professions  and 
Organizations.  Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1992.  Pp.  161.  $29.5o/$io.95. 

This  book  addresses  a quite  basic  problem  in  ethics  that  touches  everyone — the 
question  of  the  moral  status  of  agents,  representatives,  and  surrogates,  in  relation  to 
those  represented.  The  author  contends  that  the  acuteness  of  the  problem  has  been 
obscured  by  fragmenting  it  into  compartments  such  as  professional  ethics,  military 
ethics,  business  ethics,  and  corporate  ethics.  She  proposes  to  use  the  concept  of 
“artificial  persons,”  originally  developed  by  Thomas  Hobbes  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  show  that  all  these  are  “variations  on  one  deeply  rooted  theme.”  “By 
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standing  in  place  of  someone  else  whom  they  ‘personate,’  ” the  actions  of  artificial 
persons  “become  the  actions  of  the  other.”  Based  ultimately  on  the  master-slave 
relationship,  the  idea  of  the  artificial  person  was  used  by  Hobbes  to  explain  how 
government  (the  leviathan  in  Leviathan)  represents  citizens,  but  it  also  explains  how 
parents  act  for  children  and  servants  for  employers.  Now,  says  Wolgast,  we  can  see  it 
operating  in  corporations  acting  for  stockholders,  lawyers  for  clients,  and  stockbro- 
kers for  shareholders. 

Wolgast  further  claims  that  Hobbes  failed  to  analyze  the  moral  implications  of 
this  approach  to  the  basis  of  all  representation,  and  that  these  implications  continue 
to  give  problems  to  ethics  (and,  I may  add,  to  law).  For  the  “artificial  person” 
conflates  actor  with  the  agent  who  carries  out  the  action  in  such  a way  as  to  blur 
responsibility  and  to  diminish  the  moral  status  of  persons.  She  also  contends  that  role 
theory,  sometimes  used  in  professional  ethics,  does  not  help  to  resolve  ethical  prob- 
lems by  asserting  that  a lawyer,  for  instance,  only  acts  in  her  or  his  role  as  represent- 
ing a client.  The  question  of  the  lawyer’s  own  personal  accountability  in  decision 
making  still  arises.  So  also  the  dispersion  of  responsibility  in  corporations,  and 
sometimes  in  the  military,  results  in  no  one  being  held  accountable.  (She  admits  that 
Hobbes  did  not  have  this  problem,  for  he  made  the  citizen  responsible  for  the 
sovereign’s  actions,  in  his  drastic  solution  to  the  problem  of  narrow  absolute  self- 
interest  in  his  view  of  the  state  of  nature,  in  which  life  was  “a  warre  of  every  man 
against  every  man,”  and  “solitary,  poore,  nasty,  brutish  and  short”  [ Leviathan , XIII].) 

Though  the  notion  of  the  artificial  person  clarifies  the  problems  involved  in  the 
ethics  of  agency  and  representation,  it  does  not  contribute  to  solving  them,  says 
Wolgast.  She  believes  that  persons  must  take  responsibility  for  their  own  decisions 
“within  the  context  of  their  many  relations  and  obligations  to  others,  a context  where 
they  are  responsible  on  many  sides  for  what  they  do.”  “In  this  picture  there  clearly 
cannot  be  artificial  persons  in  Hobbes’s  sense.  There  cannot  be  people  who  act,  but 
not  as  themselves,  and  no  superfigures  whose  agents  extend  and  enlarge  their  capac- 
ities.” 

In  this  thoroughgoing  rejection  of  all  agency,  surrogacy,  and  representation  (at 
least  insofar  as  the  abjuring  of  responsibility  in  those  roles  takes  us)  Wolgast  does  not 
propose  a fully  developed  replacement.  She  emphasizes  the  relational  context  of 
morality  and  the  necessity  of  modifying  theory  through  practice  (which  I heartily 
endorse  as  a practical  theologian),  and  she  further  suggests  that  the  physician-patient 
relationship,  in  which  the  doctor  “both  decides  for  and  consults  with  her  patient,” 
might  provide  some  clues  for  other  forms  of  agency,  especially  government  represen- 
tatives. Wolgast  also  urges  lawyers  to  be  morally  active  in  their  roles. 

What  is  to  be  made  of  this  proposal?  Setting  aside  the  question  of  its  practicality, 
has  Wolgast  made  a constructive  move  in  turning  to  Hobbes’  artificial  person  as  a 
general  conceptual  device  for  clarifying  the  confused  situation  of  the  ethics  of  repre- 
sentation and  agency?  Or  are  we  better  off  with  role  theory  on  the  one  hand,  which 
seems  to  me  to  apply  most  readily  to  one-on-one  relationships  of  agency  (or  to 
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closely  analogous  relationships  in  which  one  agent  represents  a few  individuals  with 
similar  interests,  as  in  class  action  law  suits,  or  in  family  therapy — although  divided 
families  can  complicate  that  relationship),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  form  of 
surrogacy  more  nearly  approximating  Hobbes’  artificial  person  for  governmental  and 
other  corporate  representations  in  which  the  few  (or  even  the  one  sovereign  or  CEO 
such  as  Lee  Iacocca)  represent  the  many  who  themselves  have  conflicting  interests? 
Artificial  person  as  remedy  seems  best  suited  to  chaos  as  problem,  which  is,  I believe, 
why  Hobbes  proposed  it  as  remedy  for  the  horrendous  state  of  nature  he  envisaged. 

Although  I find  Wolgast’s  analysis  refreshing,  the  paucity  of  her  remedy,  as  well  as 
the  above  question  about  her  analysis,  left  me  wondering  whether  wholesale  rejection 
of  all  agency  is  too  high  a price  to  pay.  I think  we  can  hold  agents  responsible  without 
having  to  pretend  that  there  is  no  difference  between  an  agent  and  a person  acting  for 
herself  or  himself. 


James  N.  Lapsley 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Sapp,  Stephen.  Light  on  a Gray  Area : American  Public  Policy  on  Aging.  Nashville: 
Abingdon  Press,  1992.  Pp.  301.  $16.95. 

This  volume,  written  in  cooperation  with  The  Churches’  Center  for  Theology 
and  Public  Policy,  is  an  attempt  to  gather  up  and  describe  the  elements  in  the  de  facto 
public  policy  on  aging  in  the  United  States  and  to  make  proposals  concerning  it  that 
will  be  useful  in  stimulating  discussion  in  congregations.  The  author  stresses  the 
need  for  churches  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  formulation  and  monitoring  of  public 
policy  on  aging,  a role  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  playing. 

Citing  the  undoubted  figures  regarding  the  increase  in  the  number  of  elderly  in 
the  recent  past  and  the  even  more  daunting  increases  in  the  near  future,  as  the  “baby 
boomers”  begin  to  reach  retirement  age,  the  author  also  discusses  other  important 
factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  formulation  of  aging  policy.  These  include 
gender  and  racial/ethnic  factors  that  result  in  older  women,  especially  minority  wom- 
en, being  the  poorest  of  the  elderly;  lack  of  income  security,  even  when  income 
appears  to  be  adequate;  implications  of  work,  leisure,  and  retirement;  family  issues 
and  the  need  to  rethink  them;  and  health  care,  including  especially  long-term  care. 
He  offers  a careful  analysis  of  the  present  federal  programs  related  to  aging,  including 
the  Social  Security  programs — their  benefits  and  problems,  such  as  the  working  wife 
inequity — Medicare,  and  Medicaid.  He  points  out  that  these  embody  both  principles 
of  adequacy , which  is  need  based,  and,  in  the  case  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
(the  heart  of  Social  Security),  equity  as  well,  which  is  based  upon  prior  income  and 
biased  somewhat  toward  upper-income  people  because  of  the  FICA  tax  cutoff  on 
income  higher  than  some  increasing  figure  ($55,000  in  1992).  Adequacy  and  equity 
thus  constitute  the  aging-policy  principles,  somewhat  in  tension  with  one  another. 

Sapp  offers  two  principal  constructive  points.  The  first  is  that  the  “zero-sum” 
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model  assumption  of  groups  such  as  Americans  for  Generational  Equity,  that  gains 
for  one  generation  (the  elderly)  necessarily  mean  deprivation  for  another  (children 
and  youth),  needs  to  be  replaced  by  a more  cooperative,  intergenerational  vision  of 
mutual  support.  “In  game  theory  terms,  the  perceived  ‘utilities’  or  ‘payoffs’  of  the 
various  outcomes  need  to  be  redefined  for  the  players  in  the  game,  a modification 
that  we  have  seen  to  be  possible  because  utility  is  subjective  and  therefore  amenable 
to  redefinition.”  This  redefinition  must  include  non-economic  values  such  as  com- 
munity and  a reevaluation  of  the  role  of  health  in  human  life.  Not  surprisingly,  Sapp 
urges  the  reader  to  employ  basic  Christian  values,  such  as  love  of  neighbor,  in  this 
redefinition  effort. 

The  second  major  constructive  feature  of  the  book  is  a proposal  for  a procedure 
the  author  calls  value  congruence  analysis , employing  a Value  Congruence  Matrix,  or 
grid  for  plotting  the  relative  congruence  or  consistency  of  various  values  with  differ- 
ent “strategies” — such  as  Social  Security — for  implementing  policies.  The  author 
believes  that  through  this  process  of  analysis  and  discussion  congregations  could 
come  to  decisions  about  public  policy  and  aging  and  push  for  their  implementation. 

I believe  that  this  book  will  repay  the  reader  primarily  by  offering  stimulation  and 
guidance  to  do  her  or  his  own  thinking  about  public  policy  and  aging.  Beyond  this,  it 
does  offer  helpful  reviews  of  some  areas  with  which  public  policy  ought  to  deal,  such 
as  inequities  affecting  elderly  women  who  are  alone  and  the  implications  of  changes 
in  family  structure.  I also  found  the  historical  and  descriptive  analysis  of  the  various 
programs  now  called  Social  Security  to  be  very  helpful  and  enlightening. 

Regarding  the  two  main  constructive  proposals  I am  less  positively  inclined.  Al- 
though the  Americans  for  Generational  Equity  may  indeed  be  the  threat  to  Social 
Security  that  Sapp  avers  they  are,  in  spite  of  his  report  that  the  present  programs 
received  overwhelming  support  from  all  segments  of  society  in  1990,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  concerns  of  this  one  contentious  group  warrant  the  amount  of  space 
devoted  to  them  in  the  book,  apparently  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  such  as  health 
care,  a currently  more  pressing  matter.  Further,  his  discussion  of  zero-sum  games  as 
a misleading  metaphor  is  not  altogether  cogent,  since  he  repeatedly  says  that  eco- 
nomic factors  have  to  be  given  their  due,  along  with  others,  and  urges  affluent  seniors 
to  give  up  some  of  their  money  for  others.  Can  economic  factors  be  separated  from 
other  factors,  or  rather,  do  they  express  other  values  such  as  personal  security?  Here 
he  might  refer  to  his  own  insightful  analysis  of  the  insecurity  elders  feel  about 
income. 

Although  Sapp’s  Value  Congruence  Matrix  offers  a way  of  getting  more  rational 
coherence  about  the  issues,  I believe  that  congregations  may  find  it  rather  tiresome, 
as  he  himself  does.  But  I think  that  they  can  take  his  analyses  as  stimulants  for  their 
discussion  of  these  important  matters,  and  as  guidelines  for  fairness  to  differing 
positions. 

One  final  important  question  not  addressed  in  the  book  is  whether  there  should  be 
a stated  public  policy  on  aging  by  the  federal  government  to  replace  the  present 
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implicit  ideas.  Would  such  a statement  be  a help  or  a hindrance  to  progress  in  the 
nation’s  dealing  with  its  elderly? 

James  N.  Lapsley 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Roof,  Wade  Clark.  A Generation  of  Seekers:  The  Spiritual  Journeys  of  the  Baby  Boom 
Generation.  San  Francisco:  HarperSanFrancisco,  1993.  Pp.  x + 294.  $20.00. 

The  dramatic  changes  in  American  religion  in  recent  decades  are  closely  associated 
with  the  baby  boom  generation.  When  the  baby  boomers  dropped  out  of  mainline 
churches,  their  absence  was  felt.  When  they  joined  new  religious  movements  and 
evangelical  and  charismatic  congregations,  they  made  headlines.  As  they  mature, 
many  are  returning  to  their  mainline  homes,  while  others  continue  to  resist  religious 
participation. 

Wade  Clark  Roof,  a sociologist  at  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara, 
reports  on  a study  of  baby  boomers,  exploring  why  they  left  the  churches  and  where 
their  spiritual  journeys  have  taken  them.  In  the  style  of  Habits  of  the  Heart,  the  first 
section  begins  by  introducing  seven  representative  baby  boomers  whose  stories  esta- 
blish themes  to  be  developed  in  later  sections,  where  their  stories  put  “flesh  and  bones” 
on  statistics  from  a regional  sample  survey.  The  balance  of  the  first  section  analyzes 
the  events  that  helped  shape  the  identity  of  the  baby  boomers  as  a generation.  These 
events  range  from  the  Kennedy  and  King  assassinations,  Vietnam  and  Watergate, 
which  led  “boomers”  to  distrust  the  institutions  of  their  parents,  including  their 
churches,  to  the  affluence  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  followed  by  recessions  and  down- 
scaling  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  which  led  boomers  to  devalue  affluence  for  its  own 
sake  in  pursuit  of  the  “post-materialist  values”  of  personal,  including  spiritual,  growth. 

The  second  section  treats  “the  great  spiritual  divide”  in  boomer  religion,  using  a 
New  Age  dabbler  in  many  faiths  and  an  evangelical  Christian  as  examples.  While 
there  are  drastic  differences  in  their  beliefs,  Roof  finds  important  commonalities 
between  these  “polar  extremes,”  notably  a suspicion  of  institutions  and  an  emphasis 
on  spiritual  growth.  These  are  summed  up  in  the  distinction  that  Roof  traces  among 
his  respondents  between  “religion,”  as  an  institutional  husk,  and  “spirituality,”  as  a 
vital  personal-belief  system.  The  distrust  of  institutions  and  emphasis  on  personal 
growth  that  were  stimulated  by  the  experiences  of  this  generation  thus  find  expres- 
sion across  the  gamut  of  belief  systems. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  treats  institutional  religion,  first  with  what  induces 
baby  boomers  to  return  to  churches,  then  with  the  cultures  of  congregations  around 
the  country  that  are  attracting  large  numbers  of  boomers,  and  finally  with  some 
specific  problems  that  boomers  have  with  institutional  religion. 

In  his  introduction  Roof  compares  his  methods  and  his  overall  object  to  Habits  of 
the  Heart,  but  his  conclusion  takes  issue  with  that  volume.  Where  Bellah  and  his 
colleagues  believe  that  pluralism  and  individualism  in  the  beliefs  of  Americans  are 
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corrosive  of  community  sentiment,  Roof  finds  more  hope.  Throughout  the  book  he 
juxtaposes  this  generation’s  distrust  of  institutions  with  its  quest  for  meaningful  and 
honest  communities  of  fellow  believers.  A key  concern  even  of  the  New  Age  dabblers 
is  to  find  a community  with  which  they  can  be  in  full  harmony.  The  communities 
that  baby  boomers  seek  may  not  be  identical  to  those  created  by  earlier  generations, 
but  they  are  communities  nevertheless.  The  agitation  for  social  transformation  that 
animated  this  generation  in  the  1960s  thus  continues  to  work  in  more  subtle  ways. 

This  book  is  engaging  and  beautifully  written,  accessible  to  a wide  audience.  As  a 
sociologist  I was  impressed  by  the  way  Roof  linked  open-ended  interviews  to  statisti- 
cal reports,  both  in  collecting  the  data  and  reporting  it,  but  I was  disappointed  by  the 
total  absence  of  statistical  significance  tests  or  models.  While  Roof  seeks  to  “reveal 
the  soul  of  a generation”  he  recognizes  its  diversity  and  is  careful  to  qualify  general- 
izations and  to  preserve  complexity.  In  some  instances  this  makes  for  convoluted 
argumentation,  as  when  the  differences  between  New  Age  seekers  and  Evangelicals 
are  emphasized,  then  glossed  over  to  find  commonalities.  The  section  on  why  boomers 
return  to  the  fold,  and  on  congregations  that  have  attracted  them,  will  probably  be 
the  most  interesting  to  pastors,  but  here  too  complexity  and  qualifications  may 
frustrate  the  reader  looking  for  simple  practical  suggestions.  The  arguments  in  this 
book  need  to  be  read  carefully,  and  deserve  to  be  read  carefully,  by  anyone  interested 
in  what  motivates  the  spiritual  journeys  of  the  baby  boom  generation. 

Matthew  P.  Lawson 
Princeton  University 

Meyers,  Eleanor  Scott,  ed.  Envisioning  the  New  City:  A Reader  on  Urban  Ministry. 
Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1992.  Pp.  363.  $22.99. 

Anyone  accustomed  to  reading  collections  of  essays  knows  that  their  strength  and 
utility  depend  on  several  variables:  the  significance  of  the  subject,  careful  planning, 
competent  contributors,  and  painstaking  editing.  For  this  reason,  as  a rule,  chapters 
in  symposia  are  often  uneven  in  quality  and  vary  in  usefulness.  This  extraordinary 
volume  edited  by  Eleanor  Scott  Meyers,  President  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion 
in  Berkeley,  California,  is  a striking  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  well  planned  and 
carefully  researched  and  written.  The  theme  is  undeniably  important,  the  data  are 
current,  and  the  text  is  skillfully  edited.  The  contributors  from  the  well-known — 
such  as  Donna  Schaper,  Jim  Wallis,  James  A.  Forbes,  Jr.,  Harold  Recinos,  Letty 
Russell,  and  Tex  Sample — to  the  lesser-known  have  been  directly  involved  in  urban 
ministry  and  speak  as  much  as  practitioners  as  theoreticians.  Harvey  Cox  in  his 
introduction  to  the  book  rightly  notes  that  though  there  are  scores  of  books  on  urban 
mission  and  ministry,  hardly  any  provides  in  a balanced  fashion  the  three  essential 
ingredients:  a sound  theological  rationale,  thorough  and  accurate  social  analysis,  and 
concrete  descriptions  and  appraisals  of  actual  urban  ministries.  One  finds  all  of  these 
in  Meyers’  book. 
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The  first  three  chapters  are  clearly  designed  to  lay  a theological  foundation,  but 
the  book  is  replete  with  theological  reflections  and  insights,  even  in  the  essays 
devoted  to  describing  specific  examples  of  urban  ministry.  Fortunately,  contributors 
have  managed  to  avoid  quixotic  as  well  as  hand-wringing  approaches.  Their  discus- 
sions are  succinct,  substantial,  and,  for  the  most  part,  based  on  personal  experience. 
What  they  say  is  persuasive  because  they  are  persons  who  not  only  talk  about  urban 
ministry,  they  are  doing  it.  A few  of  the  chapters  have  appeared  earlier  in  various 
publications,  but  most  have  been  written  specifically  for  this  volume. 

Each  of  the  twenty-seven  chapters  merits  comment,  for  all  of  them  are  penetrating 
and  informative.  Donna  Schaper’s  “Bricks  without  Straw:  Ministry  in  the  City,”  Gary 
E.  Farley’s  “Poverty:  The  Urban-Rural  Linkages,”  Janet  Walton  and  Eleanor  Scott 
Meyers’  “Ritual  Expression  in  the  Urban  Church,”  and  the  final  chapter  on  “Contex- 
tualization  of  Theological  Education”  by  Lynn  Rhodes  and  Nancy  Richardson  are 
excellent.  Readers,  depending  on  their  individual  needs  and  perspectives,  will  doubt- 
less compile  their  own  lists  of  outstanding  chapters. 

I have  just  finished  a summer  course  on  urban  mission  and  ministry  in  which  we 
spent  the  first  third  of  the  time  laying  a theological  foundation  and  studying  the 
history  of  urban  ministry.  We  then  prepared  together  an  instrument  by  which  we 
could  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a particular  ministry.  Finally,  we  went  to  see  for 
ourselves  a number  of  different  approaches  to  ministry  being  done  in  five  widely 
scattered  and  different  urban  areas.  Envisioning  the  New  City  served  as  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  process. 

Because  the  authors  use  statistical  data  sparingly — and  what  they  use  can  be  easily 
updated — one  can  expect  this  book  to  be  used  widely  for  many  years.  It  is  an  excep- 
tional study  and  provides  a superior  resource  for  anyone  serious  about  doing  or 
studying  ministry  in  the  North  American  urban  context. 

Alan  Neely 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

White,  James  F.  A Brief  History  of  Christian  Worship.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press, 
1993.  Pp.  192.  $14.95. 

In  180  pages  of  remarkably  readable  text,  a Protestant  professor  of  liturgy  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  provides  a well-organized  overview  of  twenty  centuries  of 
worship  forms  and  style.  White  divides  his  study  into  five  periods:  the  New  Testa- 
ment era,  the  early  centuries,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Reformation  period,  and  the 
modern  era.  Each  of  these  sections  is  prefaced  with  a glimpse  into  the  world  as  it  was 
in  that  period,  and  is  concluded  with  a bibliography  for  further  reading.  A very  brief 
sixth  division  gives  possible  scenarios  for  the  future  form  of  Christian  worship.  The 
book  is  concluded  by  eight  pages  of  notes  and  a substantive  index.  Five  diagrams 
amplify  the  text  in  a helpful  way. 
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Within  each  of  the  five  divisions,  White  considers  three  major  areas  of  liturgical 
expression:  i)  Becoming  Christian:  rites  of  initiation;  2)  Living  and  Dying  Christian: 
daily  public  prayer,  the  eucharist,  Christian  time,  and  pastoral  rites  (reconciliation, 
healing,  marriage,  and  burial);  3)  Living  Together  in  Christian  Community:  leader- 
ship, preaching,  church  architecture,  and  music. 

It  should  be  noted  that  once  the  early  periods  have  been  considered,  except  for 
brief  references  the  book  is  a history  of  worship  in  the  West;  this  is  not  a complaint, 
for  in  a work  of  this  size  adequate  treatment  of  both  East  and  West  could  not  find 
room. 

White  escapes  the  limited  perspective  of  many  earlier  works  of  this  sort;  but  the 
claim  of  the  preface  “to  take  seriously  the  fact  that  North  America,  with  its  mixture  of 
peoples,  has  been  an  immense  liturgical  laboratory”  may  lead  the  reader  to  expect 
more  than  can  be  delivered,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  North  American  Chris- 
tianity has  been  on  the  scene  for  so  short  a time  that  discussion  of  its  contributions 
must  largely  be  confined  to  the  thirty-five  pages  devoted  to  the  modern  era. 

Far  from  considering  liturgy  in  a limited  sense,  this  treatment  provides  an  expan- 
sive context  within  which  to  view  worship  practices.  Thus  worship  is  better  seen  for 
what  it  is:  an  expression  of  grace  and  faith  at  work  within  the  fullness  of  the  lives  of 
the  whole  people  of  God,  not  some  esoteric  exercise  done  off  in  a corner  primarily  by 
the  clergy  and  a few  overly  pious  adherents. 

Most  laudable  is  the  fact  that  White  takes  seriously  the  sermon  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  iiturgy,  giving  a discussion  of  preaching  in  every  chapter;  in  addition,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  modern  period  he  adds  the  category  “the  preaching  service”  to  his 
listings  under  “Living  and  Dying  Christian.”  In  many  treatments  of  liturgical  history, 
the  sermon  is  barely  noted  or  passed  over  entirely — as  if  it  were,  at  best,  an  append- 
age. Further,  White  dispels  the  Protestant  misconception  that  preaching  died  with 
the  last  of  the  apostles  and  was  reinvented  by  Luther. 

This  book  is  invaluable  for  seminary  students  and  church  professionals  who  need 
a one-volume  resource,  whether  for  the  sake  of  introduction  or  brush-up;  but  A Brief 
History  is  also  very  accessible  to  laity,  and  thus  can  readily  become  the  basis  of  an 
extended  study  course  for  adult-education  programs  in  the  congregation.  Even  bet- 
ter: Use  this  book  as  the  basis  of  an  ecumenical  study  group,  so  members  of  diverse 
traditions  can  together  learn  about  their  heritage.  White’s  emphasis  on  the  great 
variety  of  liturgical  forms  throughout  history,  always  attached  to  a substantial  central 
core,  will  encourage  and  instruct  both  those  who  seek  diversity  and  those  who 
cherish  the  catholic  tradition. 


Laurence  Hull  Stookey 
Wesley  Theological  Seminary 
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Stookey,  Laurence  Hull.  Eucharist:  Christ's  Feast  with  the  Church.  Nashville:  Abingdon 
Press,  1993.  Pp.  208.  $13.95. 

Monographs  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist  are  and  have  been  in  abundance  and 
recall  a catalogue  of  front-rank  names  such  as  Dom  Gregory  Dix,  F.  J.  Leenhardt, 
P.  T.  Forsyth,  Louis  Bouyer,  Geoffrey  Wainwright,  Horton  Davies,  and  James  F. 
White.  In  this  new  volume,  Eucharist:  Christ’s  Feast  with  the  Church,  Laurence  Stook- 
ey of  Wesley  Theological  Seminary,  Washington,  D.C.,  with  both  laity  and  clergy  in 
mind,  brings  us  a very  readable  discussion  indicating  a wide  and  select  bibliographical 
background  and  a mature  liturgical  appreciation  and  understanding. 

Stookey  handles  his  material  both  as  a teacher  and  as  a minister.  As  a teacher  he 
sets  forth  with  historical  accuracy  the  several  main  perspectives  on  the  eucharist  by 
the  various  Christian  traditions,  explaining  obscure  matters  en  route,  and  avoiding  the 
extremes  of  technical  vocabulary  and  the  trammels  of  fine  print  that  sink  so  many 
adventures  into  the  liturgical  discipline.  He  reviews  in  simple  language,  for  example, 
the  points  of  view  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin,  their  similarities  and  divergences, 
yet  the  reader  is  satisfied  he  has  pondered  the  issues  deeply  and  thoroughly.  More- 
over, as  a minister,  he  is  very  realistic  in  his  approach  to  and  handling  of  the  multiple 
problems  that  attend  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  in  contemporary  worshiping 
and  working  congregations,  including  the  practicalities  of  conduct  and  action  about 
which  many  liturgical  scholars  know  nothing  and  are  therefore  poor  advisers. 

The  chapter  headings  here  indicate  the  shape  and  progression  of  Stookey’s  meth- 
od: (1)  Central  Meanings  behind  the  Meal;  (2)  Key  Biblical  Understandings  of  the 
Eucharist;  (3)  Faith  Seeking  Understanding;  (4)  From  Age  to  Age;  (5)  Toward  a 
Renewal  of  Eucharistic  Understanding;  (6)  Conducting  the  Eucharist;  and  (7)  “That 
My  House  May  Be  Filled.”  Several  appendices  follow  with  discussions  of  some  of  the 
various  parish  situations,  some  notes  about  contemporary  Methodism  (Stookey’s 
own  denomination),  and  some  thirty  pages  of  auxiliary  notes  and  indices. 

This  book  commends  itself  for  either  main  or  supplementary  reading  in  parish- 
oriented  seminary  curricula,  and  its  comprehensiveness  makes  it  helpful  for  ministers 
who  have  had  little  formal  training  in  the  classrooms  of  theological  schools.  For 
student  beginners  it  affords  a broad  sweep,  especially  for  the  uninformed,  but  it  is 
always  interesting  and  never  superficial.  For  the  parish  minister,  Stookey  explores 
ideas  and  concepts  not  only  for  their  basic  meaning,  but  he  identifies  the  factors  that 
gave  rise  to  them  originally.  In  chapter  five,  for  example,  ministers  who  are  facing 
many  issues  and  queries  about  the  place  and  the  meaning  of  the  eucharist  for  the 
Christian  community  today  will  find  the  author  to  be  an  informed  and  competent 
mentor  and  guide.  Those  of  the  Reformed  tradition  can  benefit  from  chapter  six  with 
its  emphasis  upon  the  measure  of  spiritual  devotion  the  eucharist  demands  of  every 
minister  and  how  this  sacrament  can  never  be  isolated  or  separated  from  the  whole 
evangelistic  thrust  of  the  Christian  church.  This  volume  and  Stookey’s  earlier  one, 
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Baptism:  Christ's  Act  in  the  Chtirch,  are  also  excellent  resources  for  adult  study  groups 
in  any  congregation. 

Donald  Macleod 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Davies,  Horton.  Bread  of  Life  and  Cup  of  Joy:  Newer  Ecumenical  Perspectives  on  the 
Eucharist.  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.;  Leominster,  England: 
Gracewing,  1993.  Pp.  x + 274.  $18.99. 

In  a style  accessible  to  students  and  pastors,  the  respected  historian  Horton  Davies 
surveys  and  sums  up  much  work  accomplished  on  the  eucharist  in  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  the  twentieth  century.  His  procedure  is  to  take,  chapter  by  chapter, 
a series  of  theological  themes  associated  with  the  sacrament  and  first  to  sketch  the 
pertinent  biblical,  dogmatic,  and  liturgical  scholarship  of  the  period,  and  then  to 
present  examples  of  how  the  theme  appears  in  contemporary  service  books.  Although 
he  recognizes  some  remaining  disagreements  and  differences,  his  own  attitude  is  very 
conciliatory. 

The  themes  are  these:  the  eucharist  as  memorial  (where  the  anamnesis  is  under- 
stood as  the  dynamic  presence  of  Christ’s  redemptive  work  through  its  effects);  the 
eucharist  as  thanksgiving  (for  both  creation  and  redemption);  the  eucharist  as  sacri- 
fice (with  Christ  as  the  continuing  high  priest);  the  eucharist  as  eschatological  ban- 
quet (and  notably  the  marriage  feast  of  the  Lamb);  the  eucharist  as  communion  (a 
joyful  meal  of  unity);  the  eucharist  as  mystery  (with  an  account  of  Odo  Casel’s  theory 
and  influence,  and  attention  to  the  East);  the  eucharist  as  liberation  and  justice  (and 
the  changes  required  in  current  practice);  and  finally  eucharistic  symbols  (with  tran- 
signification  the  favored  category). 

Davies  handily  draws  most  of  his  concrete  liturgical  examples  from  Thurian  and 
Wainwright’s  Baptism  and  Eucharist:  Ecumenical  Convergence  in  Celebration  (1983), 
although  he  might  have  turned  to  more  recent  versions  for  the  Catholic  Mass  for 
Zaire  (1988)  and  the  German  Protestant  Renewed  Agenda  (1990).  Some  sections  of 
prayers  are  cited  several  times  over:  apart  from  the  Episcopal  Church’s  “star-trek” 
anaphora  (Prayer  II  C of  the  1979  Book  of  Common  Prayer),  another  repeated  example 
is  an  epiclesis  from  A Book  of  Services  of  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  prayers  in  that  last-mentioned  book  illustrate  well  a major  difficulty  in  litur- 
gical composition  in  our  time.  Davies  characterizes  them  as  “simple,  clear,  relevant, 
and  profoundly  biblical,”  yet  has  to  confess  that  “there  is  little  sense  of  sheer  wonder 
or  mystery,  and  only  the  slightest  suggestion  of  paradox”  (pp.  172,  174).  What  a 
contrast  with  the  marvellously  evocative  poem  of  John  Betjeman,  “A  Lincolnshire 
Church,”  cited  on  p.  179!  Davies  considers  the  Lima  Liturgy  “the  finest  of  ecumen- 
ical liturgies  available”  (p.  146),  as  it  weaves  “many  liturgical  strands  of  many  times 
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and  countries  in  an  apparently  seamless  robe”  (p.  177).  The  author’s  own  desiderata 
for  eucharistic  prayers  are  indicated  in  his  conclusion. 

A final  suggestion:  the  novice  reader  would  have  been  much  helped  by  an  appendix 
that  set  out  the  typical  structure(s)  of  classical  anaphoras  or  eucharistic  prayers,  thus 
making  the  partial  citations  more  easily  locatable  in  context.  The  same  appendix  also 
could  have  provided  a little  more  than  we  are  given  of  the  circumstances  of  origin  of 
the  prayers  cited,  thus  bringing  to  light,  for  instance,  the  family  connections  among 
the  several  anaphoras  in  various  churches  that  derive  from  Eucharistic  Prayer  IV  of 
the  Missal  of  Paul  VI,  itself  of  Eastern  inspiration. 

Geoffrey  Wainwright 
Duke  University 

Senn,  Frank  C.  The  Witness  of  the  Worshiping  Community:  Liturgy  and  the  Practice  of 
Evangelism.  New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1993.  Pp.  177.  $12.95. 

During  the  time  that  I was  reading  this  valuable  book,  a pastor  from  the  Midwest 
called  to  ask  advice  for  a project  sponsored  by  the  churches  in  his  area:  how  to 
develop  a Christian  presence  at  a large,  new  shopping  mall.  Our  conversation  circled 
around  the  pressing  issue  at  the  heart  of  Frank  Senn’s  book,  evangelism  in  the  setting 
of  a dissolving  Christendom.  Senn  himself  points  to  the  shopping  mall  as  the  en- 
shrinement of  modern  American  culture,  to  which  the  church  is  having  increasing 
difficulty  addressing  the  gospel.  Anyone  attempting  to  establish  a Christian  presence 
at  the  mall  will  discover  the  degree  to  which  Christianity  has  been  marginalized  in 
our  society.  What  is  called  for,  Senn  argues,  is  nothing  less  than  conversion,  which 
“in  this  context  can  only  mean  a reorientation  of  one’s  sensibilities  and  values.” 

Not  everyone,  of  course,  sees  it  this  way.  The  church-growth  movement,  “a 
modern  form  of  revivalism,”  has  actually  adopted  many  of  the  features  of  the  mall  as 
a way  of  meeting  the  culture  on  its  own  ground  and  giving  easy  access  to  religious 
experience.  Churches  are  organized  to  meet  needs,  worship  aims  at  pleasing  the 
consumer,  and  confrontation  with  popular  values  is  minimized.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  less  easily  assimilated  elements  of  the  Christian  tradition  are  played 
down  or  eliminated. 

Senn,  a Lutheran  pastor,  finds  this  approach  no  more  acceptable  than  withdrawal 
into  pious  enclaves:  neither  a “cultural  capitulation”  nor  a “cultural  irrelevancy”  will 
do.  He  proposes,  rather,  an  “invitational  evangelism”  that  follows  the  lead  of  the 
early  missionary  bishops,  whose  essential  strategy  was  to  plant  communities  of  word 
and  sacrament  in  missionary  territory.  This  is  the  basis  and  goal  of  evangelism: 
communities  that  manifest  in  their  life  of  word  and  sacrament  the  saving  presence  of 
Christ.  In  short,  the  community  of  word  and  sacrament  is  the  evangel:  it  is  that  to 
which  it  points:  “What  we  need  is  a rethinking  of  both  worship  and  witness  in  the 
light  of  the  gospel  of  the  eschatological  kingdom  of  God.”  In  the  worshiping  com- 
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munity,  in  which  an  “inaugurated  eschatology”  is  visible,  Christian  witness  finds  its 
motive  power  and  its  aim. 

In  baptism  and  the  eucharist  we  become  Christ’s  people,  which  means  belonging 
to  Christ  while  being  for  the  world.  Senn  stresses  the  corporate  nature  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  he  reminds  us  that  baptism  has  been  overly  individualized.  Reducing 
baptism  to  a matter  of  cleansing  from  individual  sin  has  obscured  the  catechumen’s 
entrance  into  corporate  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  recovery  of  baptism  as  initi- 
ation into  the  church  redirects  evangelism  toward  more  corporate  efforts  grounded 
in  the  ongoing  life  of  the  sacramental  and  serving  community. 

Early  evangelistic  efforts  were  centered  in  sacramental  communities:  “eucharistic 
assemblies  were  planted  in  missionary  territory  and  served  as  centers  of  missionary 
activity.  The  entire  thousand-year  evangelization  of  Europe  proceeded  on  this  basis.” 
The  church  wins  the  world  by  being  what  the  church  is,  and  this  essential  being  of 
the  church  is  defined  by  word  and  sacrament,  especially  as  these  combine  in  the 
eucharist:  “The  eucharist,  transforming  the  church  into  what  it  is,  transforms  it  into 
mission”  (quoting  Alexander  Schmemann).  In  its  essential  being  as  the  locus  of  the 
good  news  of  Christ,  and  in  its  mission  to  the  world,  the  church  must  regain  confi- 
dence that  reconciliation  of  all  things  is  being  accomplished  in  the  liturgy  of  word 
and  sacrament. 

Following  the  thought  of  Aidan  Kavanagh,  Senn  reminds  us  that  worship  is  a 
public  event.  “Family  of  God”  is  a misleading  idea,  in  that  it  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  hospitable  capacity  of  the  liturgy  to  embrace  diversity.  The  church  in  a given 
place  gathered  around  its  bishop — to  use  the  ancient  model — and  observing  the 
catholic  shape  of  the  liturgy,  is  in  a position  to  be  hospitable  without  losing  its 
distinctive  identity.  Senn  offers  guidance  toward  that,  especially  in  his  pastoral  advice 
for  such  clearly  “public”  events  as  Christmas,  Easter,  weddings,  funerals,  and  even 
Scout  Sunday!  A first  step  toward  liturgical  evangelism,  he  says,  is  to  define  ourselves 
as  the  community  of  Christ,  of  word  and  sacrament,  which  can  be  hospitable  to  the 
public  without  forgetting  who  we  are. 

The  last  two  chapters  get  down  to  particulars.  The  author  discusses  the  Rite  of 
Christian  Initiation  of  Adults  (1972).  This,  he  believes  has  great  promise  for  the 
church,  which  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  conversion  of  men  and  women  from  the 
prevailing  values  of  American  society,  and  for  those  places  in  the  world  where  mil- 
lions of  adults  live  under  the  shadow  of  Christian  monuments  but  have  no  real 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  Aiming  at  “making  Christians,”  he  lays  out  a calendar — 
Epiphany  to  Pentecost — for  precatechesis,  catechesis,  baptism,  and  mystagogical  cat- 
echesis. 

Also,  he  proposes  that  catechesis  and  baptism  be  transferred  from  the  local  congre- 
gation to  the  seat  of  “the  territorial  church” — diocese,  synod,  district,  etc.  Prepara- 
tion for  baptism  would  be  in  the  hands  of  bishops  or  similar  leaders,  and  the  baptism 
of  adults  would  occur  exclusively  at  the  Great  Vigil  of  Easter.  This  would  allow  for 
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intensive  instruction  in  a basic  catechism  and  would  signal,  by  its  intensive  prepara- 
tion and  by  this  great  event  of  the  territorial  church,  the  called-out  and  missional 
nature  of  the  church. 

Senn’s  book  has  confirmed  me  in  my  advice  to  the  pastor  seeking  a ministry  to  the 
mall:  build  a church — a building  easily  recognized  as  a church — near  the  mall,  and 
make  the  only  access  a narrow  gate  and  a considerable  walk.  That  is  roughly  Senn’s 
model  for  evangelism  in  the  modern  world. 

Charles  L.  Rice 
Drew  University 

Underwood,  Ralph  L.  Pastoral  Care  and  the  Means  of  Grace.  Minneapolis:  Fortress 
Press,  1993.  Pp.  viii  + 160.  Si  1.95. 

Psychological  analysis  cannot  substitute  for  theology.  This  tenet  undergirds  Pasto- 
ral Care  and  the  Means  of  Grace  which  renews  our  attention  to  religious  resources  in 
pastoral  ministry.  Ralph  L.  Underwood,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Care  at  Austin  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary,  presents  public  worship  and  pastoral  care  as  move- 
ments in  one  pastoral  ministry. 

Reading  the  book  is  like  entering  a worshipful  space,  a little  like  walking  through 
a sanctuary.  The  narthex  of  prayer  is  the  first  means  of  grace.  To  pray  is  to  enter  a 
transitional  place  where  subject-object  relations  are  transcended.  Prayerfulness  is  the 
soul  of  pastoral  care.  The  nave  of  scripture  becomes  the  source  of  true  caring  with 
lectio  divina  an  essential  dimension  of  pastoral  care  ministry.  Scripture  not  only 
permeates  the  liturgy;  it  shapes  lives  and  becomes  embodied  through  persons  in  a 
pastoral-care  event.  Underwood  presents  the  evangelical  principle  of  pastoral  care  as 
incarnated  in  the  ritual  of  reconciliation;  recent  developments  in  both  theological 
and  psychological  disciplines  call  for  a reconstruction  and  reassessment  of  confes- 
sion/absolution in  pastoral  care. 

Pastoral  ministry  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  Christian  baptism.  Thus,  we  come 
to  the  baptismal  font  as  baptism  becomes  a model  of  God’s  transformation  of  com- 
munal and  individual  life.  The  eucharist  opens  up  a sacred  space  where  Christians 
discover  the  freedom  of  being  determined  by  their  end.  The  eucharist  as  eschatolog- 
ical horizon  offers  us  to  the  Transcendent  One.  Thus,  we  stand  at  the  communion 
table. 

In  each  chapter,  Underwood  offers  theological,  then  psychological  analysis  of  his 
topics:  prayer,  dialogue,  scripture,  reconciliation,  baptism,  and  eucharist.  The  weight 
of  his  work  is  on  the  theological  analysis,  yet  never  to  the  neglect  of  the  psycholog- 
ical. For  example,  after  presenting  prayer  as  an  encounter  with  the  ever-transcending 
reality  of  God,  he  moves  into  object-relations  theory;  prayer  is  more  dialogue  than 
self-talk.  Underwood  posits  a genuine  Other  and  deems  prayer  a transitional  and 
sacred  space.  His  application  of  such  an  understanding  leads  him  to  suggest  prayer  as 
the  fulcrum  of  case  analysis.  As  he  moves  from  the  sacred  space  of  public  worship 
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into  the  “inner  space”  of  personal  thought  processes,  conscious  and  unconscious, 
Underwood  includes  an  excellent  section  on  the  origin  of  mental  images  of  God, 
leaning  often  on  the  work  of  Ana-Maria  Rizzuto. 

Underwood  envisions  his  audience  as  pastors,  persons  in  the  free-church  tradi- 
tions, and  specialists  in  pastoral-care  and  counseling.  I anticipate  that  the  mixed 
reaction  will  come  from  the  pastoral-care  guild  as  the  debate  on  the  interrelationship 
between  psychology  and  theology  escalates.  The  book  seeks  to  balance  transcen- 
dence, order,  and  freedom.  A looser  style  and  more  case  material  would  have  under- 
scored the  latter.  A definition  of  the  word  “evangelical”  would  have  helped  the  reader 
as  well. 

My  critique  of  the  book  includes  words  of  caution  in  using  baptism  as  the  liturgical 
foundation  for  marriage.  “If  marriage  is  in  essence  meant  to  be  transformational, 
then  one  might  think  of  the  structure  for  this  transformation  as  similar  to  that  of 
baptism — that  is,  a dying  to  a former  way  in  order  to  live  a new  life.”  Because  of  the 
alarming  percentages  of  women  who  have  existentially  died  in  their  marriages  and 
experienced  a structure  of  deformation,  the  use  of  baptism  as  a model  for  marriage 
poses  dangers.  Underwood  tells  the  story  of  a pastor  joining  the  hands  of  a couple, 
wrapping  his  stole  around  their  hands,  and  declaring  their  union.  The  bride  bolted 
back  to  the  pew  to  join  her  father.  The  pastor  then  had  to  bring  her  back  and  help  her 
stand  in  her  new  place.  This  new  place  can  feel  frightening  especially  when  one  is 
“bound.”  This  is  hardly  analogous  to  the  grace  and  expansiveness  of  baptism.  My 
second  cautionary  note  concerns  the  application  of  the  sacrificial  center  of  the  eucha- 
rist.  Again,  sacrifice  as  a model  of  social  relationships  is  a risky  proposal  for  women 
who  have  excelled  in  self-abnegation. 

Overall,  Pastoral  Care  and  the  Means  of  Grace  is  heartening  reading.  Theology  is  not 
supplanted  by  psychological  analysis.  Whereas  the  pastoral-care  movement  is  rarely 
criticized  for  lack  of  empirical,  clinical,  pastoral,  or  educational  dimensions,  it  is 
faulted  for  theological  deficits.  Underwood  offers  a liturgical,  scriptural,  and  sacra- 
mental center  for  the  pastoral-care  field  and  revitalizes  the  term,  pastoral  theology. 

Jeanne  Stevenson  Moessner 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary 

Grimm,  Eugene.  Generous  People.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1992.  Pp.  153.  $11.95. 

This  book  is  included  in  the  “Effective  Church  Series,”  edited  by  Herb  Miller, 
who  in  the  foreword  to  this  excellent  study  of  Christian  stewardship  writes:  “Re- 
search indicates  that  ‘cirrhosis  of  the  giver’  is  increasingly  prevalent  among  American 
church  members.” 

The  author,  Eugene  Grimm  is  a stewardship  specialist  for  the  Evangelical  Luthe- 
ran Church  in  America,  working  with  three  synods  in  Ohio  comprising  660  congre- 
gations. In  this  capacity,  he  confronts  a host  of  illusions.  One  is  that  people  automat- 
ically develop  good  stewardship  habits  in  their  response  to  the  gospel.  The  thesis  of 
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this  book  is  that  the  “most  powerful  stewardship  resource  we  have  as  pastors  is  our 
own  personal  example”;  yet  the  author  admits  that  upon  leaving  seminary  he  was 
naive  and  ill  prepared  to  handle  the  whole  issue.  Why  churches  and,  especially, 
pastors  have  such  a difficult  time  with  stewardship  may  stem  from  the  fact  that 
seminaries,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  include  this  in  the  curriculum.  Over  time, 
Grimm  learned  that  two  assumptions  operate  in  every  congregation.  First,  church 
members  want  to  be  good  stewards;  second,  those  who  want  to  be  good  stewards 
often  do  not  know  how.  The  most  dangerous  form  of  stewardship  is  to  allow  people 
to  respond  simply  on  the  basis  of  their  customary  habits. 

Grimm  offers  a blueprint  for  congregations  to  develop  a theological  basis  and  a 
practical  program  for  teaching  people  how  to  be  better  stewards.  The  underlying 
theme  throughout  is  that  “stewardship  is  primarily  a spiritual  matter.  Stewardship 
relates  to  how  we  live  out  our  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ.”  Thus,  this  book  is  not 
about  fundraising;  it  is  about  stewardship.  The  author  helps  the  reader  see  why  the 
three  basic  commandments  for  good  stewardship  ministries  are:  keep  it  biblical;  keep 
it  positive;  stress  mission. 

This  book  describes  generous  people  as  people  who  have  balanced  the  biblical 
mandate  with  practical  needs.  Perhaps  the  key  place  to  begin,  according  to  Grimm,  is 
with  the  “need  of  the  giver,”  which  he  analyzes  in  chapter  six.  In  this  chapter  the 
author  concludes  that  people  give  for  at  least  seven  positive  reasons:  “1)  Giving  is  a 
grateful  response  to  God,  2)  giving  adds  meaning  to  life,  3)  people  like  to  help 
people,  4)  people  know  that  giving  their  money  is  a spiritual  response  to  God’s  gift  of 
our  salvation,  5)  someone  asks  them  to  give,  6)  people  give  to  people  they  trust,  and 
7)  people  believe  in  the  mission  or  ministry  to  which  they  give.”  For  those  pastors 
and  church  members  who  struggle  constantly  with  the  whole  subject  of  stewardship 
and,  especially,  how  to  do  it  year  after  year,  this  book  is  a refreshing,  stimulating 
guide.  The  seventh  chapter,  “Variety  Leads  to  Vitality,”  offers  a wide  selection  of 
ways  to  do  stewardship. 

Grimm’s  presentation  will  excite  those  who  are  afraid  of  stewardship  and  stimulate 
those  who  are  still  trying  new  ways  of  getting  people  “to  act  their  way  into  new  ways 
of  thinking”  about  stewardship.  This  marvelous  little  book  is  among  the  best  avail- 
able for  people  who  want  to  see  stewardship  as  it  is  biblically  conceived — “a  spiritual 
matter”  because  through  stewardship  we  live  out  our  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Robert  W.  Bohl 
First  Presbyterian  Church 
Fort  Worth,  TX 

Denting,  Dianne  E.  A Time  with  Our  Children:  Stories  for  Use  in  Worship , Year  C.  2d 
ed.  Cleveland:  United  Church  Press,  1993.  Pp.  157.  $9.95. 

Seeking  to  provide  resources  for  worship  that  let  children  know  they  are  “valued 
and  loved  by  God  and  their  church,”  Dianne  Deming  has  compiled  this  series  of 
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children’s  sermons  based  on  the  lectionary  readings  for  year  C.  Each  story  is  present- 
ed in  three  parts:  i)  the  prop(s)  used  in  illustrating/communicating  the  message;  2) 
the  message  written  in  a conversational  style,  ready  for  presentation;  and  3)  a closing 
prayer.  Denting  seeks  to  offer  each  story  in  a way  children  might  find  practical  as  well 
as  understandable.  Since  these  stories  follow  the  lectionary,  they  tend  to  build  on 
previous  stories,  often  making  references  to  a lesson  in  most  recent  past  weeks.  They 
offer,  however,  enough  substance  to  be  presented  on  their  own  and  thus  should  not 
be  limited  to  use  only  as  a series.  For  those  who  do  not  use  the  lectionary,  both 
scriptural  and  topical  indexes  are  provided. 

The  content  of  these  sermons  centers  primarily  around  biblical  stories  and  basic 
theological  lessons.  An  important  prop  in  their  presentation  for  Deming  is  a flannel 
board  with  flannel  board  figures.  The  board  is  a background  upon  which  the  figures, 
found  in  the  appendix  in  the.back  of  the  book,  are  used  to  enact  the  story.  This  is  a 
helpful  and  creative  technique  that  allows  the  children  to  visualize  the  action  as  well 
as  participate  in  the  story  through  touch.  (For  those  who  would  like  to  explore  the 
technique  and  use  of  flannel  boards  in  more  detail,  see  the  writings  of  Jerome  W. 
Berryman.) 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  strength  of  Deming’s  sermons  is  her  focus  on  chil- 
dren without  excluding  adults.  The  adults  may  not  be  able  to  participate  fully  in  the 
action  of  a prop  (e.g.,  the  flannel  board  is  too  small  for  people  to  view  at  a distance), 
but  the  stories  and  lessons  will  be  familiar  enough  to  allow  them  to  “listen  in”  on  the 
sermon.  The  use  of  dialogue  is  excellent  and  encourages  active  listening  and  imagina- 
tion. Deming’s  selection  of  stories  is  balanced  in  the  use  of  women  and  men,  and  one 
story  (“All  People  Created  Equal”)  specifically  lifts  up  the  equality  of  all  people  in 
God’s  eyes.  Deming  also  presents  each  story  within  a traditional  Reformed  frame- 
work (i.e.,  she  seeks  to  teach  the  basic  tenets  of  Reformed  theology),  uses  a variety  of 
images  for  God,  and  avoids  exclusive  language.  Such  a presentation  opens  this  book 
for  use  and  acceptance  in  broader  theological  contexts. 

Though  the  props  for  the  most  part  are  creative  and  engaging,  at  times  they  may 
seem  confusing  (particularly  for  younger  children),  unnecessary,  or  even  irrelevant. 
For  example,  in  a story  on  the  transfiguration,  Denting  attempts  to  use  laundry 
detergent  to  help  children  imagine  the  brightness  of  Jesus’  clothes,  just  like  the  effect 
the  laundry  detergent  has  on  their  clothes.  She  admits  in  the  sermon  that  her  story 
really  isn’t  about  laundry  detergent,  but  then  why  use  such  a prop?  Such  props  tend 
to  serve  more  as  a distraction  than  an  illustration.  Also,  several  stories  are  unusually 
abrupt  in  their  transitions  from  the  prop  to  the  actual  message  or  from  the  message/ 
story  to  the  conclusion/summary.  If  one  chooses  to  use  these  stories,  careful  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  helping  the  children  make  the  connections,  perhaps  searching 
for  a more  personal  point  of  connection  with  the  children’s  lives.  Imagination  and 
integration  are  important  tools  to  bring  in  using  this  book. 

Deming’s  book  offers  several  helpful  stories  for  use  with  children  in  worship. 
Various  props  and  particularly  the  flannel  board  for  illustrating  a message  are  effec- 
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tive  means  of  communicating  with  children.  In  the  beginning  of  the  book  she  en- 
courages those  who  give  children’s  sermons  to  spend  as  much  time  in  preparing  them 
as  they  would  a twenty-minute  sermon.  Accordingly,  this  book  is  not  a quick-fix 
resource  for  those  who  find  themselves  in  a jam  on  Sunday  morning.  These  stories 
will  be  most  helpful  to  those  who  have  a commitment  to  ministry  with  children,  the 
time  for  preparation,  and  the  imagination  for  creative  and  integrative  conveyance  of 
the  message. 

Trace  Haythorn 
Nazareth  College 

Dann,  Bucky.  More  Children's  Sermons.  Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press, 
1993.  Pp.  1 1 2.  $7.99. 

In  More  Children's  Sermons,  Bucky  Dann  seeks  to  address  some  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult issues  we  often  avoid  with  children.  He  presents  forty-nine  sermons  divided 
among  eleven  themes,  including  such  topics  as  death,  sexuality,  self-esteem,  and  the 
environment.  Each  sermon  is  broken  down  into  four  basic  components:  1)  a theme; 
2)  a scriptural  verse  upon  which  the  sermon  is  based;  3)  a device  used  in  communicat- 
ing the  message;  and  4)  the  technique  for  presenting  the  sermon.  Dann  often  adds  a 
note  at  the  end  of  these  oudines  offering  helpful  alternatives,  extended  uses  (e.g., 
Sunday  school  lessons),  and  cautions  in  presenting  certain  material  or  activities.  The 
sermons  within  each  theme  are  structured  in  such  a way  that  leads  this  reader  to 
believe  that  Dann  intended  these  lessons  to  be  presented  as  a series.  He  does  not, 
however,  state  such  specifically,  and  certainly  the  lessons  are  not  bound  to  such  a 
form.  A helpful  index  of  scriptural  verses  is  included  for  those  who  might  want  to  tie 
these  sermons  to  the  lectionary  readings. 

In  this,  his  third  book  of  children’s  sermons,  Dann  begins  by  stating  his  belief  that 
children  are  our  future,  but  not  simply  in  the  cliche  sense  that  we  hear  so  often. 
Children  are  the  possibility  for  change  in  this  world  and  thus  we  are  faced  with  a 
profound  responsibility  in  our  ministry  to  them.  According  to  Dann,  those  who 
minister  to  children  and  seek  to  empower  them  to  claim  the  future  are  faced  with 
three  pastoral  responses:  1)  “pastors  must  have  a real  desire  to  help  children  make 
contact  with  God”;  2)  “there  is  a need  for  messages  with  substance”;  and  3)  “[a] 
pastor  must  relate  to  children  with  respect,  integrity,  and  love.”  These  themes  are 
evident  in  Dann’s  presentation  of  his  sermon  outlines.  Each  sermon  offers  a clear, 
practical  lesson  that  grounds  a concept  or  theme  in  the  biblical  text  and  illustrates  the 
theme  in  a creative  and  concrete  manner.  The  result  is  substantive  and  engaging,  and 
Dann  resists  the  temptation  of  providing  simply  an  entertainment  time  or  a moralis- 
tic “sound  bite”  for  children. 

Dann’s  strength  in  this  book  is  his  willingness  to  address  tough  issues  with  chil- 
dren. He  remains  consistent  in  his  presentations  with  the  lesson  he  is  trying  to  teach. 
For  instance,  in  a sermon  titled  “God  Has  No  Sex,”  he  explains  that  God  is  neither 
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male  or  female.  Accordingly,  Dann  uses  no  pronouns  or  sex-specific  references  for 
God  throughout  the  book.  The  two  strongest  themes  presented  are  on  self-esteem 
and  discipleship,  both  of  which  are  the  most  solid  in  content,  grounding  in  the  text, 
and  creativity  in  presentation. 

Unfortunately,  Dann  fails  to  state  a number  of  assumptions  about  the  contexts  for 
these  sermons.  He  does  not  explain  his  understanding  of  the  role  or  nature  of  a 
children’s  sermon,  never  defining  its  role  in  the  larger  context  of  worship  or  the 
worship  life  of  children.  He  names  his  audience  as  children,  but  he  does  not  state 
what  ages  might  best  be  reached  by  a given  sermon  or  illustration,  several  of  which 
require  a level  of  intellectual  as  well  as  experiential  maturity  in  order  to  grasp  the 
message.  Also,  he  does  not  recommend  time  constraints  in  consideration  of  the 
attention  span  of  children  of  varying  ages. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  this  book  is  Dann’s  occasional  insensitivity  to  the 
message  or  subtext  he  is  presenting.  He  does  not  always  take  into  account  the  literal 
hearing  a child  may  bring  to  presented  material,  thus  allowing  for  roadblocks  within 
the  larger  context  of  the  message  he  seeks  to  convey.  Several  of  the  sermons  also 
presuppose  a strong  relationship  between  the  person  delivering  the  sermon  and  the 
children.  If  such  a relationship  does  not  exist,  one  may  want  to  focus  on  the  develop- 
ment of  such  relationships  prior  to  diving  into  many  of  these  difficult  topics. 

Bucky  Dann  has  compiled  a creative  and  engaging  collection  of  children’s  sermons 
that  offer  helpful  ideas  on  difficult  issues  and  concepts  for  the  church.  This  book  will 
prove  most  effective  for  those  who  are  willing  to  modify  the  material  for  their  own 
settings  and  have  a clear  grasp  of  developmentally  appropriate  images  and  language 
for  children. 


Trace  Haythorn 
Nazareth  College 

Atwan,  Robert,  and  Laurance  Wieder,  eds.  Chapters  into  Verse:  Poetry  in  English 
Inspired  by  the  Bible.  Vol.  i,  Genesis  to  Malachi;  Vol.  2,  Gospels  to  Revelation.  Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1993.  Pp.  xxx  + 481;  xxix  + 391.  $25.00  each. 

Robert  Atwan,  editor  of  Best  American  Essays  and  an  authority  on  Near  Eastern 
literature,  and  Laurence  Wieder,  poet  and  Professor  of  Bible  and  Ancient  Authors  at 
Cornell  University,  have  accomplished  the  rare  feat  of  offering  an  unprecedented 
resource  for  both  the  literary  and  ecclesiastical  communities.  Quite  simply,  and  quite 
wonderfully,  they  have  compiled  the  great  poems  in  English  inspired  by  holy  scrip- 
ture. Not  only  is  their  collection  comprehensive,  covering  poetry  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  present,  it  is  diverse,  giving  the 
reader  not  only  the  expected  John  Milton,  William  Blake,  John  Donne,  and  George 
Herbert,  but  also  the  works  of  such  poets  as  James  Agee,  Countee  Cullen,  Sylvia 
Plath,  George  Eliot,  Dylan  Thomas,  Allen  Ginsburg,  Denise  Levertov,  and  Robert 
Bly.  Most  helpfully,  the  poems  are  arranged  in  scriptural  order  with  the  passage  of 
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inspiration  (or  portion  thereof)  preceding  each  one.  The  indices  by  title,  first  lines, 
and  poets  are  valuable  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  volumes.  The  only  addition- 
al and  desirable  point  of  reference  would  be  each  poet’s  and  poem’s  dates  where  they 
appear  in  the  text. 

“Although  the  scriptural  tradition  in  English  poetry  is  every  bit  as  venerable  as  the 
classical,  it  has  never  received  the  attention  accorded  its  chosen  twin.  Like  Ishmael 
and  Esau,  it  has  led  a shadow  existence.  We  hope  this  collection  will  finally  bring  the 
scriptural  tradition  out  of  the  shadows  and  into  the  light.”  The  editors  fulfill  this 
hope  admirably.  They  are  able  to  do  so  because  of  the  criteria  chosen  for  inclusion  of 
poems,  and  because  of  their  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the  poetry 
and  scripture.  The  criteria  are:  “[the  poem]  had  to  possess  real  literary  merit  (as 
distinct  from  admirable  sentiment,  or  propriety,  or  didactic  fervor)  and  it  had  to 
derive  from  a specific  scriptural  source.”  Although  “real  literary  merit”  is  not  defined, 
the  editors  avoid  what  they  promise  to  avoid.  As  they  themselves  note,  the  poems  in 
the  Old  Testament  volume  use  language  that  is  “more  impassioned,  or  rhapsodic  . . . 
more  public,  less  personal  and  introspective”  while  those  in  the  New  Testament 
volume  are  “largely  lyrical  and  meditative  . . . more  inward  and  private.” 

The  value  of  the  volumes  for  those  in  ministry,  particularly  in  the  ministry  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Word,  derives  largely  from  the  editors’  understanding  of  the 
poems’  relationship  to  the  scriptural  sources  of  inspiration.  “Each  poem,  as  it  retells, 
contemplates,  expands,  debates  with,  praises,  voices,  or  reimagines  the  language  and 
events  of  the  Bible,  becomes  as  well  an  exegesis  of  the  text.  Chapters  into  Verse  can 
thus  be  read  as  a poetic  commentary  upon  the  scriptures.”  Thus,  the  poems  expand 
the  exegete’s  own  engagement  of  the  text.  To  the  extent  that  poets  and  preachers 
both  seek  to  bring  truth  to  expression  through  the  concise  and  vivid  use  of  language, 
these  volumes  provide  a unique  aid  to  the  preacher  as  he  or  she  grasps,  and  is  grasped 
by,  a text.  The  poems  may  excite,  and  almost  compel,  more  attentive  and  imaginative 
use  of  language  in  the  service  of  proclamation.  The  interplay  of  text  and  poem  might 
well  shape  the  interplay  of  text  and  sermon  and  most  certainly  will  increase  appreci- 
ation of  and  delight  in  the  literary  character  of  scripture.  And,  of  course,  the  devo- 
tional value  of  these  poetic  reflections  in  the  life  of  ministers  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

“God  is  not  dumb,  that  he  should  speak  no  more,”  says  James  Russell  Lowell.  And 
thanks  to  the  wise  and  thoughtful  efforts  of  Atwan  and  Wieder,  the  minister’s  own 
respect  and  gratitude  for  divine  and  human  speech  will  be  gready  enhanced  by  these 
gracious  volumes. 

Lawrence  W.  Farris 
First  Presbyterian  Church 
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